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The Literary Week. 


A coop deal is being said in American papers about the 
decline of the “Kipling fad” in France. We are told 
that as soon as Frenchmen really began to read him, they 
found that they didn’t like him in the least. But this is 
easily explained. The writings of Mr. Kipling have 
widened even our own vocabulary and vision to a remark- 
able extent. It would be strange if a writer who exacted 
attention and agility from readers of his own blood, and 
who, to begin with, is essentially English, should find an 
unquestioned home on Gallic bookshelves. 


Tue vicissitudes of Editors would make an admirable 
subject for enquiry in the slack season. Newspapers go 
on, but editors do not. Mr. Lehmann, who threw him- 
self so vigorously into the direction of the Daily News, 
has resigned his post, not on account of any change in his 
convictions, but because of certain difficulties in the 
domestic management of the paper. Mr. Lehmann talks 
of his experience as though it had been a kind of holiday 
task ; but perhaps if it had been a more extended one, 
he would have come to think less complacently of the mid- 
night oil. 


Mr. Gtorce Moors, as was to be expected, has been 
drawn into replying to certain strictures passed upon the 
propriety of some of the details in Sister Teresa. Mr. 
Moore’s defence, it must be said, is temperate and just. 
“It should never be forgotten,’ he writes, “that what 
seems good to-day seems wrong to-morrow, and critics of 
art and morals would save themselves from many mistakes 
if they waited for their opinions to ripen.” As an 
instance of his owh critical indiscretions, Mr. Moore cites 
his early opinion of Tolstoy’s Resurrection, which he 
advised Messrs. Walter Scott not to publish on the strength 
of having read some thirty or forty pages. Mr. Moore 
adds: “ When the book appeared it was sent to me, and 
before I had read half of it I regretted my foolish opinion, 
and as I approached the end of the book my remorse can 
be more easily imagined than described.” 


The Letters of T. E. Brown were so cordially received 
last year that Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co. are 
publishing a volume of sermons from the same hand. The 
sermons in this volume are a selection from a large 
number which Mr. Brown preached at Clifton, in the Isle 
of Man, and elsewhere. The Bishop of Hereford is to 
write a short introductory note to the volume. 





Messrs. Dent have begun to issue Thackeray’s novels 
in their all-embracing “Temple Classics.” A beginning 
has been made with Vanity Fair, in three volumes. There 
is no need to say that the edition is neatness itself. It 
is a pity, however, that the dedication is printed “To 
B. W. Proctor.” Bryan Walter Procter (Barry Cornwall) 
spelt his name thus, not Proct-o-r. Mr. Walter Jerrold is 
responsible for the notes and marginalia. Headings 





like the following, doubtless, act as a sort of index when 
looking up a passage, but do they conduce to one’s enjoy- 
ment in reading ?—“Of auction sales,” “She is a social 
success,” “Jos, in a pitiable state,” “Lady Jane is in- 
dignant,” “ He thinks less of the Colonel,” ete. 

Anotuer edition of Thackeray’s works is to be issued 
by Messrs. Macmillan at. 3s. 6d. the volume. The original 
illustrations, and facsimiles of the original paper wrappers, 
will be included. 

A compete pocket edition of Dickens’s works will 
shortly be issued jointly by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 
the owners of the copyrights, and Mr. Henry Frowde, of 
the Oxford University Press. It will be printed on the 
Oxford India paper, and will include all the additionai 
stories and sketches which appear in the Gadshill and 
authentic editions. | Upwards of six hundred _ illustra- 
tions will appear, being reproductions from the original 
drawings by Seymour, “Phiz,” Cruikshank, Landseer, 
Leech, etc. At the beginning of each book a list of the 
principal characters mentioned in the volume will appeur. 





A numBer of American writers, with some of whose 
names we are unfamiliar, have been confessing .to the 
coinage of certain words. Most of these efforts do not 
strike us as happy or valuable, though Mrs. Atherton’s 
“littleist,” as a synonym for “realist,” is suggestive. 
“ Dendral,” meaning woody, is, of course, accurate, but 
ugly ; and “viewpoint,” for point of view, is much too 
American for our taste. The verb “to fin” is not bad, 
but is it new? We suspect. that fish have “finned the 
sea” before. 


Mr. Henry Frowpe informs us that the whole of the 
edition of the Oxford University Press collotype facsimile 
of the First Folio Shakespeare was subscribed for within 
six weeks of the issue of the preliminary prospectus. We 
understand that the volumes cannot be ready for distribu- 
tion until the autumn of 1902. 


Lovers of humorous verse have been astounded to learn 
that the unforgettable line, 


Where the Rudyards cease from kipling, and the Haggards 
ride no more, 


was not, after all, written by J. K. Stephen. At least, so 
Mr. H. Maurice Berkeley says, in a recent letter to the 
Outlook. | Mr. Berkeley states that the line was his, and 
further, that he was the author of the Walt Whitman 
parody in Lapsus Calami. He had, however, no oppor- 
tunity of communicating with “J. K. 8.” on the subject, 
as he was not aware of their inclusion in the volume until 
some years after its publication, and at a time when 
Stephen was mentally unfit. “Any one who knew the 
man at all well,” says Mr. Berkeley, “ would bear me out 
in saying that he was likely enough to have published the 
lines, in all good faith, believing them to be his own.” 
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Poerny will not be wanting for our refreshment this 
autumn. Mrs. Meynell has a new volume of verse in 
preparation, which Mr. John Lane will issue. Mrs. 
Katharine Tynan Hinkson will also be represented by a 
collection of her verse, which Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen 
will issue ; it will be dedicated to the Right Hon. George 
Wyndham, M.P. 


Tue Dublin Evening Mail, kindly forwarded by a 
reader, brings us a catalogue of the books belonging to the 
late Mr. Charles 8. Parnell, which were sold by auction in 
Dublin on the 14th, and the prices they fetched. The list 
is long and miscellaneous, representing, however, a well 
stocked library. The prices are small throughout, most 
of them being under a sovereign, and very many under 
ten shillings. The highest price paid for any book at the 
auction was for “Shakespeare’s Works,” in 1 vol. It is 
« fourth folio edition with Droehout’s portrait (mounted) 
and Ben Jonson’s lines beneath, a name cut from the 
top of title ; the last four leaves are imperfect, portions of 
them being frayed away, otherwise a fairly good and clean 
copy. The book is almost 14 by 9 inches, old calf, London, 
1685. When Colonel Tottenham, D.L., after a spirited 
competition, was declared the purchaser at £35, he was 
warmly applauded. Striking evidence of the value of 
Perliamentary eloquence was given when Mrs. Cassidy was 
declared the purchaser of 30 volumes (1857-80) of 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. They were put up at 
2s. 6d., and the enly bid was Mrs. Cassidy’s. 


As we anticipated, Mr. Charles Linnell has dealt with the 
apparent discrepancy (pointed out by Mr. W. P. James) 
ir. the history of the publication of John Inglesant, which 
we noted last week. Writing to the Atheneum, Mr. 
Linnell says: “Mr. James says this statement (‘the 
MS was never sent to any publistier’) ‘seems to contra- 
dict, and to be intended to contradict, the story that the 
hook was rejected by James Payn as “reader” for 
Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co.’ Yes, Mr. Payn did reject 
the book, but not the MS. Let me confirm the state- 
ment ‘The MS. was never sent to any publisher. When 
Mr. Payn wrote: ‘it had bored him in manuscript,’ he 
had forgotten that he had read John Inglesant in print. 
Moreover, the identical copy sent to Messrs. Smith, Elder 
and Co., and read by Mr. Payn and returned by him to me, 
is still in my possession. Let me say that the book was 
sent to Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., together with a 
letter. My letter was brief: ‘Would Messrs. Smith, 
Elder and Co. read the book, and, if they thought well 
of it, could they undertake its publication?’ The reply 
to that letter will be found in Messrs. Smith, Elder and 
Co.’s letter-book.” 


Tue same paper prints an “ uncollected poem by Charles 
Lamb,” contributed by Mr. R. A. Potts, who says that it 
was written for the Coleridge-Lloyd-Lamb volume in 1796, 
under the title “ To a Young Lady Going out to India,” but 
was rejected by Coleridge, whereupon Lamb sent it 
to the Monthly Magazine. There it appeared under the 
heading “To a Young Lady,” over the initials C. L. It 
seems strange that it should have been overlooked by 
Lamb's editors, but we suppose that Mr. Potts is right in 
stating that this is the case. The lines are as follows: 


To a Youna Lapy. 


Hard is the heart that does not melt with ruth, 
When care sits, cloudy, on the brow of youth ; 
When bitter griefs the female bosom swell, 

And Beauty meditates a fond farewell 

To her lov’d native land, prepar’d to roam, 

And seek in climes afar the peace denied at home. 
The Muse, with glance prophetic, sees her stand 
(Forsaken, silent lady) on the strand 
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Of farthest India, sick’ning at the roar 

Of each dull wave, slow dash’d upon the shore ; 
Sending, at intervals an aching eye 

Over the wide waters, vainly, to espy 

The long-expected bark, in which to find 

Some tidings of a world she left behind. 

At such a time shall start the gushing tear, 

For scenes her childhood lov’d, now doubly dear. 
At such a time shall frantic memory wake 

Pangs of remorse, for slighted England’s sake ; 
And for the sake of many a tender tie 

Of love, or friendship, pass’d too lightly by. 
Unwept, wh cunomen *midst an alien race, Pp. 
And the cold looks of many a stranger face, his 
How will her poor heart bleed, and chide the day, 
That from her country took her far away. 


Our contention, last week, that the Cockney dialect is 
constantly changing, and that, therefore, Mr. Julian Ralph’s 
charge against Dickens that he does not reproduce it 
accurately falls to the ground, is borne out by Mr. Ashby- 
Sterry’s remarks on the same subject in his popular 
“ Bystander” column in the Graphic. Mr. Ashby-Sterry 
Says : 

"It is thirty-one years since the great novelist died, and it 
is sixty-four years since the publication of Pickwick. "} 
sixty-four years a dialect, which everlastingly varies, bé 
comes absolutely changed. Therefore, it is not to be 
wondered at that the conversation of Old Weller and Sam 
is entirely different to persons of the same class in the 
present day. . . . I have Sonn informed by those who read 
Pickwick when it came out in shilling numbers that every- 
one was astonished at the accuracy with which the cockney 
dialect of those days was reproduced, and I myself can 
remember old people in the days of my youth, who per- 
petually substituted the “v” for the “w,” and vice versd, 
and used other Wellerisms. Language in a big city is con- 
stantly changing, and the slang of the streets of yesterday 
often becomes the polite conversation of next year. Years 

o the elimination of the final “g” was considered to be 
the prerogative of the uneducated. Recently the custom 
has been annexed by the upper classes and accounted a sign 
of good breeding and refinement. Though no one knew 
the London language of his time better than Dickens, he 
never obtruded his knowledge pedantically. He was an 
artist, and he knew better than to make his dialect so 
realistic that the majority of his readers could not compre- 
hend it. The writers of Scotch stories often make a mistake 
in this direction. They fancy because they understand a 
difficult dialect their readers are equally clever. The late 
William Black never made this mistake. Even if you have 
not been taught Scotch at school you can read his works 
with the keenest delight. Probably it is this element, among 
others, which makes his novels so everlastingly popular. 


Mr. Wiiiiam Arcuer’s “ real conversations” in the Pal/ 
Mali Magazine are av unfailing mid-monthly joy.: This 
menth Mr. Archer, the dramatic critic, exchanges views 
with Mr. W. S. Gilbert, dramatist and librettist, and 
naturally some very smart things are said. Mr. Gilbert 
confesses himself a /audator temporis acti, and deplores 
the plays which do not round off the fortunes of their 
characters, but end in a frayed fourth act. Hence he 
praises the French plays and adaptations of twenty years 
ago for their artistic finish and aplomb, while Mr. Archer 
argues that the anti-climax of the fourth act of a play 
like “Mrs. Dane’s Defence,” is itself demanded by art. 
Incidentally Mr. Archer mentions Mr. Gilbert’s own 
adapted play, “ The Wedding March ” : 

Mr. GILBERT : Now, there was a thing that simply flowed 
irom its French into its English form. I had only to reduce 
it from five acts to three. How long do you think it took 
me to write that? Just a day and a half—and it brought 
me in £2,500! 

The conversation scintillates onward until it produces the 
fellowing interesting passage : 


W. A.: Excuse my saying so, but, except on some purely 
technical points, I don't think you are a laudator temport 
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actt at all. On the contrary, I think you take a very liberal 
view of the theatrical situation. 

Mr. GitBert: Oh, I am far from denying that there 
has been progress in many ways ; and I admire as mnch as 
you can a great deal of the work of such a man as Pinero. 
Indeed, I know there has been progress, by a very convine- 
ing proof—namely, that I find myself left altogether 
behind. 

W. A.: Not left behind, surely—your energies have 
been diverted into another channel than that of comedy 
and drama. 

Mr. GILBert: That is partly the fact ; but it is true, 
none the less, that I have been left behind. On the one or 
two occasions when I have returned of late years to prose 
drama, I have found that the public did not care for my 
work. They were accustomed to something different, and 
no doubt something better. Most of my earlier work is 
forgotten by theatre-goers, who have learnt to look upon me 
simply as a writer of light libretti. They regard any 
attempt an my part to write seriously as they would regard 
an attempt on the part of Mr. Passmore to play Hamlet. It 
is convenient to “label” an author, and I am labelled 
“cynical librettist.” Woe to me if I attempt to show that, 
in labelling me with so narrow a definition, audiences and 
critics are in error ! 

W. A.: I wonder if you are not drawing too large a con- 

clusion from one or two experiments? At any rate, I am 
sure that if you had stuck to the non-musical stage, the 
non-musical public would have stuck to you. But I do 
think—pardon the pertinacity of my optimism—that if you 
were now beginning your career, you would find the cireum- 
stances more propitious to serious work than you did in the 
’sixties and ’seventies. It was you yourself—was it not ?— 
who complained in those days of the tyranny of “the young 
girl in the dress-cirele.” Well, the young girl in the dress- 
circle has—shall we say grown up?—in the past twenty 
years, 
" Mr. Gitnert: It is a mistake to suppose that I ever 
complained of the influence of the “young girl in the 
dress-circle.” It is to her that I attributed the fact that 
most of the plays produced in the ’sixties and ’seventies 
were sweet and clean. I have always held that maximu 
reverentia is due to that young lady. I am so old-fashioned 
as to believe that the test whether a story is fit to be pre- 
sented to an audience in which there are many young ladies, 
is whether the details of that story can be decently told at 
(say) a dinner-party at which a number of ladies and gentle- 
men are present. I put forward this suggestion with diffi- 
dence, for I am convinced that it will not be received with 
— Nevertheless, I have always kept this test well 
before me in writing plays, and I have never found myself 
inconveniently hampered by it. 


“Mr Josern Conran’s Lord Jim is the last great book 
of English literature,” says Mr. G. K. Chesterton, in the 
same magazine. There are many who think with him. 
Mr. Chesterton proceeds‘in the following strain : 


The question almost arises whether it is worth while to 
keep pace with new books, whether there are not many 
other things more worth studying, such, for example, as old 
books. Moreover, the world existed for a long time before 
printing was invented, and will, we may hope, exist a long 
time after it is repudiated by humanity. Assuredly every 
hook ever written by a living man is worth something, but 
it is doubtful whether reading any book is worth as much 
as watching a sunset or smoking a pipe. Then, again, there 
is the enormous neglect of the work that has already been 
done in literature. How ignorant we are of masterpieces ! 
How few of the great works of the language we have each 
of us really read is a horrible mystery; it will probably 
never be known until the last day. I admit I should very 
much like to see what would happen if some poet with a 
talent for agreeable impudence were to include in his blank 
verse epic two or three comparatively little known pages 
from Paradise Lost. I doubt éf he would be detected. I 
believe that if I were only gifted myself with moral 
courage, I could hail the author of Sartor Resartus as a young 
man of whom more might be expected, and point ont that 
the faults of Mr. W. Wordsworth are only those that lend 
a fascination to youth. . . . As far as literature is concerned 
indeed, I think that a man might very well get as much 
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cultivation as he is likely to get without coming within 
two hundred years of the present date. But no one who is 
fit to live in this world cares pre-eminently, or even espe- 
cially, about literature. There are a great many books now 
being produced which will be forgotten twenty years hence, 
but which it is highly desirable that we should all read, 
precisely because they will he forgotten twenty vears hence. 


From Messrs. Black comes some excellent “holiday 
reading ” in the shape of sixpenny editions of Mr. E. W. 
Hornung’s novel, Under Two Skies, Mrs. W. K. Clifford's 
The Last Touches and Other Stories, and Dr. John Brown’s 
Rab and His Friends, and Other Papers. The other 
papers include tle personal memoirs of Dr. John Brown’s 
father, “ Mystifications,” and “Marjorie Fleming.” 
Messrs. Black also issue a sixpenny edition of Dr. Farrar’s 
college story, Julian Home. 


Mrs. Stevenson has explained, in a letter to a friend, 
why the task of writing the biography of R. L. S. was 
entrusted to Mr. Graham Balfour : 


I want to tell you why I insisted, in spite of his 
reluctance, that my er Hes cousin, Mr. Graham Balfour, 
should write the biography. When Mr. Colvin, owing to 
continued ill-health and the peremptory claims of his 
official work, relinquished the task, ge at a loss for a 
time where to look for his suecessor. After much delibera- 
tion it seemed to me—and to Mr. Colvin—that Mr. Balfour, 
a relative, a friend, a member of the family at Vailima 
during the concluding and perhaps most interesting period 
of Mr. Stevenson's life, was more fitted than anyone else to 
take Mr. Colvin’s place. Mr. Balfour’s close intimacy during 
those troublous years in Samoa gave him a sympathetic 
insight into my husband’s character that no other biographer 
could aspire to ; while his ardent admiration, intensified by 
the ties of kinship, made him eager to know au fond the 
man whose mind and personality thus possessed for him a 
double fascination. Indeed, of all Mr. Stevenson’s friends 
there was none so adequately equipped to write his 
pen 190 Though at first Mr. Balfour shrank from an 
undertaking so unforeseen and difficult, he in the end gave 
way to my wish, admitting the justness of my contention 
that the work was a duty he had no right to shirk. An 
added interest is that a great deal of.my, hushand’s un- 
published manuscript has Teen incorporated in the work, 


The life, as has already been announced, is to be published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





We have before now acknowledged our respectful 
bewilderment at the book notices published in the Boston 
Conservator, the organ of Walt| Whitmanism. A review 
of a book entitled, Cosmie Consciousness, by Mr. Richard 
Maurice Bucke, is written in a strain of saltatory and 
steccato encouragement to the possible reader, who will, at 
least, realise the necessity of perusing the book for him- 
self if he wishes to learn anything about it. The reviewer 
is elaborately uninforming. Thus: ‘ 


The propositions of the cosmos are tested from a new 
point of view. You will doubt. You will denounce. You 
will think this discoverer a fool. The vision does not yield 
itself to the first reader. Nor does it surrender to the first 
glance of any reader. It evades, hides, shuffles, passes, 
returns, and flies away. It will make you mad. You will 
think many times that you have got it. Then when you 
look you will find that it has gone again. You will resort 
to the schools, whose professors will tell you that they never 
had such a theory on the lists of their teaching. You will 
go to the churches and look in vain in their creeds for 
some reflection of its central conviction. The drama is 
pushed a little farther into space. Insight goes a little 
deeper. A mystery has been invaded. The argument is to 
some extent mathematical. But it is nevertheless and 
chiefly pictorial. Bucke sets forth that which may be 
better seen than argued about. He declines to adopt the 
attitude of controversy. He is well aware that the notion 
is one which no amount of rudimentary logic can assist to 
clear. Either you see it or you do not. There is no harm 
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done if you do not see it. You are simply postponed. That 
is all it means to you. The extra terrestriality of the vision 
does not make it one to be classed with vagaries. Though 
as for that term.—“ vagary ”—no sound heart is much scared. 
But Bucke has gone about the chief business. 





“Iv is proposed to prove by fairly clear and circum- 
stantial evidence that Shakespeare visited Bath with his 
‘acting company’ at least three times—in 1593, 1597, and 
1603.” Such is the aim of an article printed in the 
August number of the Bath Beacon, published in that 
town by Messrs. Meehan. The Beacon is a pleasant little 
paper, which is not afraid to attempt such feats. We 
notice in another column that the Beacon has recently 
raised “the question of the real meaning and purport of 
Art.” We wish we had the Beacon’s courage. 


Count CHARLES DE Sorssons, in a volume entitled Jn the 
Path of the Soul, has printed a series of eighteen essays on 
modern writers, composers, artists, and musicians, whom he 
claims to belong to a distinct spiritual order. Here are 
their names : 


Max Liebermann. 
Sasha Schneider. 
George Sauter. 
Theodore Roussel. 

H. B. Brabazon, 

Jan Matejko. 

John Henry Lorimer. 
Augustin Rodin. 
Arnold Bicklin. 


Paul Verlaine. 
Gabriel D’Annunzio. 
Gerhart Hauptmann. 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
Count Albert du Bois. 
Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Ignacy Paderewski. 
Rudolf Zwintscher. 
(Giovanni Segantini. 


Bibliographical. 


Tne notion of issuing Anthony Trollope’s Barsetshire tales 
-The Warden, Barchester Towers, and Dr. Thorne-—in a 
uniform style is excellent; but why not go farther, and 
add to the series the remaining “ Chronicles” of Barset ? 
The three stories named, having been issued in 1855, 1857, 
and 1858 respectively, are out of copyright ; surely, how- 
ever, an arrangement could be made with regard to the 
other Barsetshire books, the last of which came out in 1866 2 
Why, I may add, should we not have a uniform edition of 
the Chronicles of Carlingford? Mrs. Oliphant’s series of 
stories will last, I should say, at least as long as Trollope’s, 
and should be similarly distinguished. There would be 
Salem Chapel (1863), The Rector and The Doctor's Family 
(1863), The Perpetual Curate (1864), Miss Marjoribanks 
(1866), and Phoebe Junior (1876). Here, again, there 
would be proprietorial rights to be considered ; but I should 
think the difficulty could be readily got over. My own 
view is that it is by their Barsetshire and Carlingford books 
that ‘Trollope and Mrs. Oliphant will be best remembered. 
Mr. Frederie Harrison’s monograph on Ruskin will, of 
course, be very interesting, and, no doubt, well worthy of the 
series in which it is to appear—which is not, perhaps, the 
most flattering thing to say when we remember the Gold- 
smith of William Black and the Sheridan of Mrs. Oliphant. 
It is at least questionable whether there is anything to be 
gained by adding to the “ English Men of Letters ” series. 
Mr. Harrison, to be sure, will give us his view of Ruskin, 
hut there are so many others! Putting aside the little 
compilations by little writers, we have the essay by Mrs. 
Ritchie (1892), the two-volume biography by Mr. Colling- 
wood (1893), the full-blown “study ” by Mr. J. A. Hobson 
(1898), the book by M. de Sizeranne (1899), the handy 
memoir by Mr. Spielmann (1900), and the expository mono- 
graph by Mrs. Meynell (1900). These seem sufficient. 


Mr. Harrison’s volume will be somewhat of a luxury, 
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As we are to have the Collected Poems of Miss Mary 
Robinson, why should we not have the Collected Poems of 
Miss Katharipe Tynan, who is quite as true a singer as the 
Anglo-Frenchwoman? We are to have them, and they will 
find, of course, a heartily responsive public. As a writer in 
prose and verse, Miss Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson) has been 
tolerably fertile since 1887, when her Shamrocks appeared. 
We have had from her —A Nun, her Friends, and her Order 
(1891), Ballads and Lyrics (1892), Irish Love-Songs (1892), 
An Isle in the Water (1895), The Land of Mist and Mountain 


- (1895), The Way of a Maid (1895) A Lover's Breast-Knot 


(1896), Oh, what a Plague is Love ! (1896), The Wind in the 
Trees (1898), The Handsome Brandons (1898), The Dear 
Trish Girl (1899), The Land I Love Best (1899), She Walks 
in Beauty (1899), Three Fair Maids (1900), and A Daughter 
of the Fields (1900). 

It is pleasant to find the publishers doing their own biblio- 
graphy, if only in fragmentary fashion. Thus, at the back of 
the title-page of their new sixpenny edition of Dean Farrar’s 
Julian Home, Messrs. A. & C. Black give a list of the succes- 
sive editions of that story. Published in December 1859, the 
tale was reprinted in 1865, 1869, 1871, 1873, 1874, 1875, 
1877, 1880, 1883, 1886, 1890, 1895 (with illustrations), 
1896, and 1899. All this points to a pretty steady popu- 
larity, and will surprise those who thought that the Dean’s 
school and ‘college stories had practically dropped out of 
circulation. Clearly, the British public is a very loyal and 
persistent patron. 

Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s pronouncements in the current issue 
of the Pall Mall Magazine are notable for his lack of allu- 
sion to the fact that he himself was, at one time, one of the 
hand of burlesque-writers on whom he offers some genial 
remarks. His first dramatic work was a burlesque—* Dul- 
camara, or The Great Quack and the Little Duck,” a travesty 
of “ L’ Elixir d’Amore.” This was in 1866. Then came 
“The Merry Zingara” (1868), “La Vivandiére” (1868), 
“ Robert the Devil” (1868), and “The Pretty Druidess” 
(1869)—all of them burlesques on popular operas. I men- 
tion the fact here, because none of these libret*i have ever 
been brought together in volume form, and are to be picked 
up at the second-hand bookstall or nowhere. 

The Théitre Gilbert, as issued and recognised by himself, 
is contained in the three volumes of Original Plays published 
successively in 1876, 1881, and 1895. In addition to these 
are two volumes, each entitled Original Comic Operas, 
issued, with title-pages undated, by Messrs. Chappell & Co. 
in conjunction with Messrs. Chatto. Some of these comic 
opera libretti find a place among the Original Plays. A 
good deal, however, of Mr. Gilbert’s dramatic work remains 
uncollected—not only his burlesques and his German Reed 
pieces, but “An Old Score,” “ Randall’s Thumb,” “ Crea- 
tures of Impulse,” “On Guard,” “ Thespis ” (his first work 
with Sullivan), “ Committed for Trial,” ‘The Ne’er-do- 
well,” “ Brantinghame Hall,” “The Fortune-Hunter,” and 
so forth. It is singular that among his Original Plays he 
has not included “ Iolanthe,” one of the most witty of the 
Gilbert-Sullivan series. 

Purchasers of Mr. Birrell’s Collected Essays, which came 
out only about eighteen months ago, will not, perhaps, be 
wholly gratified to learn that he has another volume of 
Obiter Dicta in the press. This is to range, it seems, with 
the first series, which appeared in 1884. The second series 
dates from 1887, Res Judicatae from 1892, and Men, Women, 
and Books from 1894. Certainly Mr. Birrell is not over- 
productive. 

In this week’s Sketch, “O. O.” makes the announcement 
that “The first volume of the translation of George Brandes’ 
great work, ‘Main Currents in Nineteenth Century 
Literature,’ will be published next month. It is entitled 
The Emigrant Literature.” For once in his life, “ O. O.” is 
The first volume of the “ Main 
Currents” has been “ out” for weeks past. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Much Achievement and More Promise. 


Aphrodite against Artemis. By'T. Sturge Moore. (Unicorn 
Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Sturce Moore has written a tragedy, mainly, but 
not wholly, in unrhymed verse; and this, again, mainly, 
but not wholly, decasyllabic, upon the story of Phedra 
and Hippolytus. The theme was a familiar one to the 
Greek dramatic poets. A treatment of it by Euripides 
is, of course, extant. It will be remenibered that Browning 
contemplated a drama upon the same subject, and actually 
wrote for it a prologue of remarkable beauty. The root- 
idea of the story, the contest for the soul of man between 
the rival impulses, symbolised to the Greek mind by 
the two divine figures Artemis and Aphrodite, is also 
the root-idea of the most elaborate of Mr. Meredith’s 
recent poems. Obviously the perpetual recurrence of fine 
minds to this and other shapings of the classical imagina- 
tion cannot be dismissed as mere scholarship or archaism. 
Such an explanation may sum up Atalanta im 
Calydon; it is not adequate to Mr. Meredith’s 
mythopoesy, and we do not think it is adequate to the 
play before us. The fact is, that polytheism is not alto- 
gether so obsolete or so untrue an expression of certain 
qualities of man and man’s relation to the cosmos as 
has sometimes been thought. The concepts formed by 
the Greek poets of the dwellers in Otympus—concepts 
only in part determined by the more primitive characters 
of those divinities as objects of cult—do after all repre- 
sent a view of life not wholly alien to modern speculation. 
The unity of things is a philosophical presupposition ; but 
to the imaginative mind, especially in hours of reflection 
upon the baffling problems of psychology, the diversity 
of things is often the more apparent. To be concrete, 
the soul of youth is still, as it was in the days of Euripides, 
the sport, not seldom to tragic issues, of warring ascetic 
and amorous ideals; and while this is true the symbolic 
statement of the fact embodied by the Greeks in the 
personalities of Artemis and Aphrodite must continue to 
have its meaning. 

So much for a justification of a poetic attitude towards 
classic myth, which goes far beyond Mr. Sturge Moore's 
play. His problem, like that of Mr. Gilbert Murray, in 
Andromache, is to preserve the immortal elements of the 
mythic ideas, and at the same time to find for them a 
rendering which shall be his own, and therefore modern, 
to re-create rather than to translate. That he has wholly 
succeeded we do not claim, but the experiment is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. In the first place, Mr. Moore 
succeeds in realising that appeal to the imagination through 
the eye. which is one of the subtlest engines of the higher 
modern dramaturgy. The pictorial qualities of the piece 
are high throughout. For example, the Attic conception 
of a chorus and its lyricism is modified and brought into 
closer relation to the action with tle happiest results. 
Here is a charming scene in which the house maidens 
chaff Hippolytus, who has stung them by his indifference, 
upon his absorption in the woods: 


CYDILLA, 
He thinks a girl a silly thing. 
Hipro. 
Prefers a nymph of Artemis 
Who kilts her petticoat like, this. 

[She kilts hers, the others laugh, und, leaving CLYMENES 
with the fawn, gather round HirPo.ytus, pinning 
up thetr skirts. 

CYDILLA. 
[ Lafts his bow and pretends to draw on him: 
They touch his heart this way. 
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MALIs. 


And make 
A wound that’s real enough to ache. 


Doro. 
Or may a dryad of the trees : 
Have tossed her rustling locks to the breeze. . . 
[She looses her hair, and floats it on her hands, bowing 
towards him ; the others do the same. 


Hippo. 
[Continuing Doro’s :rords, 
Whispering dew-drenched secresies ; 
Sighing, “If at last I please.” 


CLYMENES. 
[Leaves the fawn asleep, and, stooping heneath the 
table, peeps up. 
Or just a head above the pool, 
Through which down-trembles whiteness cool. 
[PHA&DRA enters by the door on the left, but drars 
back without being observed ; the others bob under. 


Doro. 


Or, laughing ’mid the bubbling falls, 
(jlancing between the rocks, who calls ? 


MALI. 


With sand in her hair and bracken bed, 
A roof of grey rock overhead, 

Who peeps with eyes like blackberries, 
Desirous of a mortal kiss ! 


After the crisis of the tragedy, the body of Hippolytus is 
borne off the stage with a dirge of litter-bearers and 
huntsmen, which again seems to us very effective from 
the point of view both of literature and of stage require- 
ments : 

He is young and dead, he is loved and mourned. 

Who will remember him ? 

His mother is a shade, 

Nor had he ever a maiden adorned 

Slitting the stalks so slim 

To make a daisy-braid, 

And for him no bride had been carried home 

No wife, to bid her boys 

And girls to ne’er forget, 

He leaves : of the sweet in a honeycomb 

He hardly dreamed ; his joys 

Were horses, dogs to pet. 

Such were his sport-fellows—such mourn 

Briefly a week or twe. 

Yet surely did he vie 

In promise with the summer dawn 

Lavish in silver dew, 

Pleasant to every eye. 

Over him clip your locks and throw 

Lentisk and Hittany, 

Anise and aloes-wood, 

And Syrian essences—things which grow 

At home, or o’er the sea 

Are brought and reckoned good 

To feed the flame that mantles a pyre, 

As prowess graced his youth 

Sob-ended like a song. 
Mr. Moore is at his best in these lyrical passages. In 
handling the blank verse of dialogue he has curious lapses. 
His task was not an easy one—to be sufficiently modern 
to secure sincerity and poignancy, and not to depart 
so far from the classic manner as to sacrifice dignity or 
to incur the suspicion of caricature. He does not quite 
escape either pitfall. In such a speech, for instance, as 
the closing one of Hippolytus to Phedra : 





HIPPOLYTUS, 
Outrage no more my mother’s cleanly soul, 
the idiom of the neatly-packed stichomythic line, always 
a little ludicrous in English, is too closely retained. On 
the other hand, there is a singularly bathetic touch when 
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‘ phrocite talks of Phedra’s “ extra loveliness,” as though 
she were a kind of soap, and when Theseus laments his 
wife with the words: 
Well, 
Thou wast a pretty bit, and mad’st me mad 
As others erst had. 


One feels that the insistence on the views marcheur in 
the hero is out of the plane. We do not wish to dis- 
courage Mr. Sturge Moore, for there is much achievement 
in Aphrodite against Artemis, and more promise, but 
we hope he will bear in mind what a valuable aid a sense 
of humour is in writing a tragedy. 


A Journalist's Apologia. 
My Life's Record: a Fight for Justice. By F. Reginald 
Statham. (Gibbings. 3s. 6d.) 


Krom the literary standpoint this book is disappointing. 
Seeing the writer's intimate personal connection with South 
African affairs, and the multifarious abilities for which 
he takes credit on the title-page, one hopes for con- 
siderable sidelights on South Africa and South African 
matters, and for an autobiography reflecting life and 
touching men from many standpoints. All such anticipa- 
tions are unjustified. It is a strictly personal record, 
conditioned throughout by a narrowly controversial object 

to defend the author from the aspersions which have 
been cast on his politico-journalistic career. Outside this 
purely personal object Mr. Statham will not go. It is, in 
fact, an apologia pro vitéd sud. We know how interesting 
such an apologia may be made. We know how interesting 
Cardinal Newman made it. He had been connected with 
eminent men and remarkable events. With the defence 
of nis own career he skilfully intermingled sidelights on 
those men and events, so that it became not merely the 
story of a man, but the story of men and a movement. 
Mr. Statham has not had Newman’s opportunities. Yet 
it is obvious that his South African career closely inter- 
twined his life with men and things—not to say a country 
—on which the British public is eager for knowledge, 
and on which he was competent to give knowledge from 
a standpoint other than that adopted by most of the 
writers who have poured forth information on South 
Africa. But he will have none of it. Whenever he touches 
such an opportunity, he either indifferently passes it with 
a few hard generalities, or refers you to his book on such 
and such a question. He will give you nothing but un- 
alloyed Statham. The result is a dry and jejune volume, 
which largely defeats his own apologetic purpose by 
making it certain that few will read it. He gives us 
unimpeachable testimony that South Africa, or at least 
Natal, considered him a brilliant journalist. But the wit 
and brilliance of which these testimonies speak are severely 
absent from the present volume. 

This springs partly from a defect of character so apparent 
in his book as greatly to handicap that sympathetic appeal 
without which no apologia can be successful, how- 
ever ably argued. Mr. Statham displays an 
unconscious egotism of almost Rousseauish openness, 
though (let us add) without the attendant Rousseauish 
weakness. Down to the smallest particulars, his own 
interests and his own affairs seem solely to engross him ; 
and other matters only as they revolve, dimly seen, 
around his own personality. Having set out to vindicate 
his character, no detail is too petty to be pressed into that 
service. He must put down an early copy of verses, 


with a dash of vague religious sentiment by which he 
sets especial store, “though I believe hardly a soul was 
(referring to the religious senti- 


They 


aware of its existence ” 


ment, not the verses). You know them, reader. 
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are the verses of which you still say, with a pathetic 
mixture of pride and deprecation, “I was only sixteen 
when I wrote them.” ° But they are an evidential docu- 
ment of some importance to Mr. Statham. “It will 
probably be agreed,” he says, “that the lad who could 
write verses of this kind at sixteen was not very likely 
to be successful in the rough-and-tumble business of 
ordinary business competition. But neither was he, I 
think, likely to be a wilful organiser of fraud. . . . To 
myself, the reference to these earlier efforts conveys the 
assurance that whatever I was after the catastrophe of my 
life, which occurred in 1865, I was also before it.” For 
our own part, we are nowise satisfied that Iago may not 
have written sentimental verses, with a little vaporous 
religiosity, at the age of sixteen. But we admit that we 
do think it very unlikely Iago would have published them 
at the age of discretion. The man who could do that 
is much more likely to organise sentiment than to organise 
fraud. On the like principle Mr. Statham unsparingly 
sets down every testimonial of conduct and progress from 
the masters of his various schools. | Now a lad may con- 
scientiously refrain from turning so much as a Latin 
verse at school, yet afterwards turn his coat with ease 
and fluency. Not that we accuse Mr. Statham of not 
turning the one or turning the other. But we do affirm 
that a scholastic report is no guarantee of subsequent 
character. 

The same unconsciously self-centred note is struck 
throughout the book; as where (speaking of the Boer 
War) he says: “That calamity has come about because 
my warnings were disregarded, and other counsels were 
listened to.” Would you not say a statesman, looking 
back on his administrative warnings, instead of an African 
journalist? Yet, apart from the form in which it is 
put, Mr. Statham has good reason for referring to his 
predictions. He held that our ruin (as he considers it) 
at the Cape began with the signing away of the whole 
Hinterland of South Africa, 400,000 square miles, to seven 
private persons; and that troubles would grow so long 
as the Chartered Company was dominant in South African 
affairs. Whether the premises were right or wrong, there 
can be no question that the prophecies read remarkably 
in the light of present events. A few weeks before the 
war Mr. Statham said in a lecture: 


This country can, if it likes, send fifty thousand or a 
hundred thousand soldiers to South Africa, and spend fifty 
millions or a hundred millions in shooting down men 
fighting simply for their liberty. And when England has 
done this, and earned the scorn and contempt of the whole 
world in doing it, the trouble will be only beginning. 


One may dislike the language, but the thing has come 
true. Again, before the famous Parliamentary Committee 
on South Africa had begun its sittings, he wrote: 


It is possible that the crime [of rehabilitating Mr. Rhodes 
after the Raid] may be committed. If it is, the misfortunes 
that will follow will be appalling. The whole peace of 
South Africa will hang by a thread. Irritation and sus- 
picion will infest every corner. Race enmities will be 
awakened, . . . and will infallibly lead up, sooner or later, 
to one of the most terrible and desolating wars of modern 
times. These men, whom you call Boers, whom you deride 
for their surface failings, are not men who can lightly be 
dispossessed of their independence. They have their faults, 
no doubt ; but put them in the position of having to fight 
for their independence, and they will display all the endur- 
ance and valour of those whose descendants they are-—the 
Huguenots, who sacrificed everything for freedom of thought 
and religion ; the Netherlanders, who successfully stood out 
against the forces of the greatest European power of the 
sixteenth century. In the ‘Transvaal, in the Free State, in 
the Cape Colony, in Natal, these men who constitute the 
dominant factor in South Africa are to be found, bound 
together hy those subtle ties of blood and nationality which 
survive accumulated oppressions and the flight of years. 
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The cause of one, when it comes to extremes, is the cause of 
all ; and if they see the men whom they regard as an un- 
punished malefactor visibly supported by the British 
Government, it will be against the British Government that 
they will range themselves in sullen hatred or in open 
detiance. It is possible that this may happen, and if it 
happens, either the whole structure of civilisation in South 
Africa will be wiped out, or South Africa will cease to form 
in any respect a portion of the British Empire. 


Again, you may distaste the bias of the writer; but the 
accuracy of his predictions is very striking—except the 
final prediction, which yet remains to be decided. 

With regard to the general purpose of the book, it 
involves matters at once too political and too intricately 
private for discussion in these columns. Mr. Statham 
frankly relates an error of his youth which has since 
been brought against him. Without considering the 
excuse he alleges for it, it may certainly be said that he 
deserves admiration for the courage with which he has 
lived it down, and no right-minded person would remember 
it against him. In general, though we may sometimes 
doubt the prudence and judgment of his actions, one need 
not sympathise with his opinions (sufficiently shown in our 
extracts) to affirm that his book leaves the impression 
of an honest and honourable man, somewhat too sensitive, 
and rather inclined to let sentiment overbalance clear- 
headedness. His defence seems good—but we would it 
had been less drily personal and matter of fact. An 
apologia without the literary touch, without something 
more than a skeleton-record of personal facts and events, 
is like to fail of its own aim by not being read. 


Parochial. 


Before the Great Pillage. 
(Fisher Unwin. 7s, 6d.) 


Ws read in Dr. Jessopp’s preface an expression of surprise 
that Fate should have found for him no more distinguished 
career than that of a country parson. But as a country 
parson he magnifies his office. To be more just, it is rather 
that little world of the parish that he would magnify in its 
history while he makes moan over the present season of its 
decay. And you who read, though you may not be 
altogether of his world, cannot but become sorrowfully 
aware that what as a nation we have gained by the sub- 
division of labour, and the development of labour-saving 
mechanism, is in a great’ measure counterbalanced by the 
loss of individual versatility, variety, and initiative. 

The parish, Dr. Jessopp would rather emphatically have 
you to know, is strictly and solely an ecclesiastical institu- 
tion. It was in its flowery days, “ before the great pillage,” 
a little constitutional kingdom of which the coasts lay for 
the most part along the lines of the manor. Yet its 
corporate life was, as it were, in another dimension. It was 
the community of the township “ organised for Church pur- 
poses, and subject to Church discipline,” its autonomy 
limited by a system of inspection and restraint on the part 
of a central authority—the bishop and his representatives. 
The centre of the parochial interest was the church, and 
how the wonderful parish churches of England generally 
came into existence is a matter for conjecture. The monks? 
About as likely to build cavalry barracks as a church for 
anyone but themselves, replies Dr. Jessopp. He does not 
like monks ; he even compares them to Dissenters ; which is 
rather severe! The Freemasons? “I no more believe that 
the Freemasons, whoever the Freemasons may have been, 
- built our churches than that they built Noah’s ark.” No: 
The evidence is abundant and positive, and is increasing 
upon us year by year, that the work done upon the fabrics 
of our churches, and the other work done in the beautifying 
vf the interior of our churches, such as the wood-carving of 
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our screens, the painting of lovely figures in the panels of 
those screens, the embroidery of the banners and vestments, 
the frescoes on the walls, the engraving of the monumental 
brasses, the stained glass in the windows, and all that vast 
aggregate of artistic achievements which existed in immense 
profusion in our village churches till the frightful spoliation 
of those churches in the sixteenth century stripped them 
bare—all this was executed by local craftsmen. 


This conclusion is continually fortified as one antiquary 
after another unearths the old churchwardens’ accounts : 


We have actual contracts for church building and church 
repairing undertaken by village contractors. We have the 
cost of a rood-screen paid to a village carpenter, of painting 
executed by local artists. We find the names of artificers, 
described as aurifaber, or worker in gold and silver, living in 
a parish which could never have had five hundred in- 
habitants ; we find the people in another place casting a new 
bell and making the mould for it themselves ; we find the 
blacksmith of another place forging the ironwork for the 
church door, or we get a payment entered for the carving of 
the bench-ends in a little church five hundred years ago, 
which bench-ends are to be seen in that church at the present 
moment. [Which is convincing evidence of the durability 
of the wood.] And we get fairly bewildered hy the astonish- 
ing wealth of skill and artistic taste and wsthetic feeling 
which must have been in this England of ours in times 
which till lately we assumed to be barbaric times. 


In these same churchwardens’ accounts we see vestiges of 
England, merry with its holiday processions, miracle plays, 
athletic sports, church ales, and the like; just as in the 
more effectually preserved Rolls of the Manor Courts we see 
England punching its neighbour’s nose, ploughing its neigh- 
bour’s furrow, and kissing its neighbour’s wife. We see, 
too, evidences of the extraordinary accumulations of wealth 
which the wardens were called on to administer, and Dr. 
Jessopp goes at length into its sources. In silken fabrics, 
gold and silver vessels, and jewelled shrines alone, so great 
was their wealth tat in many cases a watchman “ regularly 
slept ” in a chamber constructed for him in the church. (It 
occurs to one that that watchman would have been more 
effectual if he had regularly watched.) Such chambers, no 
doubt, are those commonly pointed out by Mrs. Miffs as 
“the priest’s.” But at last this store of chalices, basins, 
crosses, candlesticks, rings, buckles, girdles, cloth of gold, 
raiment of needlework, pixes magni ponderis was the 
parish’s undoing. Not only were almhouses and hospitals, 
richly endowed by the piety of ages, robbed to the last 
pound by the greedy ring that surrounded the boy king, 
but——- 

The immense treasures in the churches, the joy and boast 
of every man and woman and child in England, who day 
by day and week by week assembled to worship in the old 
houses of God, which they and their fathers had built, and 
whose every vestment and chalice, and candlestick and 
banner, organs and bells, and picture and image, and altar 
and shrine, they looked upon as their own, and part of their 
birthright—all these were torn away by the rudest of 
spoilers, carted off, they knew not whither, with jeers and 
scoffs and ribald shoutings, while none dared raise a hand or 
let his voice be heard above the whisper of a prayer of bitter 
grief and agony. 

This completed the disendowment of the parish; nothing 
was left but the bare fabric ; and upon the disendowment of 
the parish (we quote Dr. Jessopp) came in Pauperism. The 
final blow was struck by the Local Government Act of 1894, 
by which a parish is defined as “a place for which a 
separate overseer is or can be appointed.” In the parish 
council neither rector nor churchwarden has any standing ; 
the old constitution is gone. 

That, of course, is very lamentable, and Dr. Jessopp has 
written here a very interesting book about it all; but lhe 
cannot be said to take a large view of the matter. here 
stand the country churches of England, symbols of a unity 
that no longer is, like sacraments out of which the Presence 
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is fled. The shrines were plundered, it is true; but the 
faith that reared and adorned them would have restored 
them. The faith was uprooted, overturned, extinguished, 
corrupted, reformed (according to your point of view), and 
thenceforward the ecclesiastical parish was an anachronism. 
In a country tender to anachronisms it lingered on for three 
centuries after it was logically defunct; now it is, in 
practice, superseded by the “ congregation.” 


Running Reading. 


lL Book of Brittany. By 8. Baring-Gould. (Methuen. 6s.) 


On the first page of his preface Mr. Baring-Gould defines 
the purpose of this book as being “ to prepare the mind of 
the traveller to appreciate what the guide-books point out 
to him as worth seeing.” In other words, it is not a guide- 
book but a Discipline. Mr. Baring-Gould begins his dis- 
ciplinary treatment by a quotation from Alphonse Allais, a 
licensed wild wag of Paris, whom, however, the author 
seems to take seriously. Alphonse Allais says in his subtly 
observant Gallic way: “What characterises the English 
tourist more than anything is the air of profound ennui 
which never leaves him from his arrival at Calais or Dieppe 
to the moment of his return to his native land. France 
visibly bores the Englishman; he is interested in nothing, 
listens with a distrait air to the explanations of the guide, 
takes a vague look at the monument or work of art pointed 
out to him, and never seems to arrive at any place save in 
order to go on immediately to another.” Now, though this 
inclusive statement may have been fractionally frue of the 
haughty generation which went to the East when Kinglake 
wrote Hothen, it is handsomely incorrect to-day. Everyone 
knows it is incorrect, including Alphonse Allais and Mr. 
Baring-Gould. Yet the latter endorses his quotation : 
“ This is true, but it is true because the majority of visitors 
do not comprehend what they see.” 

The inference, of course, is that A Book of Brittany will 
cure that boredom, so far as Brittany is concerned. After 
reading this volume, illustrated with sixty-nine illustrations, 
the tourist, hitherto bored by non-comprehension, will 
piercingly understand. 

Last year we had the opportunity of watching the effect 


of Mr. Baring-Gould’s similar compilation about Dart- 
moor, on tourists in the middle of Dartmoor. A Book of 
Dartmoor has been sadly mauled by Devonian 


archeological and topographical experts, but it certainly 
did appear to suit the average Dartmoor tourist. It “ pre- 
pared his mind” by putting him in a good humour with 
himself. He assimilated a chapter of “fine confused feed- 
ing” about menhirs, venville rights, and hut circles, and 
then went forth to“ appreciate.” He stood on tors, and re- 
membered vaguely and inaccurately the accurate and 
inaccurate statements which Mr. Baring-Gould had set in 
heaps before him. In a few hours he had forgotten all. 
But those few hours were everything, for during them he 
“thought he knew,” and to think one knows is the height 
of touristic bliss, the pinnacle of globe-trotting self-respect. 
A Book of Dartmoor flattered the weakness of those who 
imagine that useful knowledge can be picked up by casual 
perusals on a wet afternoon. And A Book of Brittany will 
do the same. It is a harmless book. It may, or may not, 
be grossly inaccurate—that is a point scarcely worth in- 
quiring into. Much of it must be accurate, since Mr. 
Baring-Gould is an experienced craftsman, whom nothing 
but a miraculous celerity leads into error; and the simple 
gentle reader is continually diverted and amused by a pen 
which has learnt in the fields of fiction how never to be 
tedious. 
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The plan of the book is magnificently embracing. We 
start off with an ethnological chapter on “The Breton 
People,” a perfect orgy of facts cited from the most erudite 
sources. Footnotes like this impress the amateur : 


See an article by M. le Casquet, “ Etude Ethnographique 
sur les Bigaudens,” in Bulletin de la Soc. Arch. du Funistére 
(p. xxvii., 1900). 


It would be interesting to know how many tourists obey 
the injunction to “see.” But one must not assume that 
Mr. Baring-Gould relies always on the opinions of others. 


It has been supposed and asserted roundly that there are 
traces among them of a still earlier type—of a people 
resembling the Mongols. Of this I have my doubts. 


From ethnology we proceed to prehistoric stones, and 
this chapter is full of the picturesque : 


In some places childless women still rub themselves 
against menhirs, expecting thereby to be cured of barren- 
ness, but in others, instead, they rub themselves against 
stone images of saints. Near Carnac is a menhir, at which 
a singular ceremony took place till comparatively recently, 
and may perhaps still be practised in secret. A married 
couple that have no family repair to this stone when the 
moon is full, strip themselves stark naked and course one 
another round it a prescribed number of times, whilst their 
relations keep guard against intrusion at a respectable 
distance. 

There is no more tantalising phrase in your mind-prepar- 
ing book than “ comparatively recently.” 

Then follows “ The History of Brittany,” in fifteen pages, 
“so as to enable the reader to obtain something of historic 
perspective ” 

The history of Brittany continued to be one of fratricida 
conflict and slaughter. 

The death of Solomon was the signal for . 
strife. 

The history of Brittany continued to be one of sanguinary 
internal strife. 

The miserable history of strife and bloodshed continued. 

Charles suffered his men to butcher fourteen hundred of 
the inhabitants of both sexes and of every age, whilst he 
was himself mumbling his prayers. 

France was crushed under the heel of England. 

We must now pass over a century that was not without 
hroils and bloodshed. 

We next arrive at architecture : 

To go through the province and not to be able to dis- 
criminate between architectural styles, and to estimate the 
approximate date of a building, or of its several parts, is to 
miss one great source of instruction and enjoyment. 


What could be truer? Hence twenty-five pages, including 
an illustrated disquisition on the evolution of the arch! 
Finally, in the way of preliminary matter, is an essay on 
the Breton “ pardons,” interesting because it contains a fine 
example of Mr. Baring-Gould’s spacious manner of begin- 
ning new paragraphs : 


l 


. internecine 


One of the most remarkable pardons is now a thing of 
the past. . 

The pardon referred to was that of S. Servais, Kc. 
Having thus cleared the ground, Mr. Baring-Gould 
divides Brittany out into sections, and becomes anecdotic 
about it, section by section. Legends seem to have an 
extraordinary fascination for him, and he pours them in- 
exhaustibly forth in a sweeping torrent. Many of his 
legends comprise bits of what the American calls 


“ snappy dialogue,” but whether the novelist in Mr. Baring- 
Gould is responsible for this dialogue, or whether it is 
always veritably culled from venerable authorities, we 
should not like to say. Here is an example, apropos of 
the origin of the Abbey of Lehon : 
One day, Nominoe, King of Brittany, was hunting by the 
Rance, when he lighted on a few hermits living in this 
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warm and secluded spot, who at once clamoure for a grant 
of land on which to erect a monastery. 

“But where is your body’” inquired Nominoe. “No 
saint, no site.” 

To understand this we must go back to pre-Celtic usage. 


The last town with which Mr. Baring-Gould deals is Rennes. 
What surprises us is that he does not give an account of the 
various legends of the bordereau and the attempted assas- 
sination of Labori. 


The Treasure of the Simple. 


A Saint of the Oratory: the Life of Blessed Antony Grassi 
of the Fermo Congregation. By Lady Amabel Kerr. 
(Burns & Oates. 4s. net.) 


Tuis is the story of a simple—of a onefold—man. He was 
born in the little walled town of Fermo, and there, but 
for his annual visit to the Holy House at Loreto, and a 
single journey to Rome, he lived out his blameless days. 
He was born at the end of the sixteenth century, and on 
sufficient evidence of heroic sanctity, confirmed by post- 
humous miracles, was raised to the altars of the Church 
in the recent year of Jubilee. 

What was this old man, two hundred years dead, for 
whom a few months ago the great basilica of St. Peter 
was ablaze? A simple old clergyman in a country town, 
who had kept himself unspotted from the world, and had 
helped other people to be good. He had lived days of 
quiet regularity, humbly submissive in all things to the 
rule as it had been learned from the Roman Oratory, and 
in all things striving to model his conduct on that of St. 
Philip, its founder. Five or six hours each day he spent 
in the confessional, and his own cell was open to men at 
any time. Penitents declared that he read their hearts, 
and by intuition could discern the sins that in a hurried 
lite had escaped their memory. He had an unequalled 
gift’ in exciting contrition, and the seven devils of 
scrupulosity yielded to his exorcism. Priests counted as a 
special grace the privilege of reciting the Divine Office 
with him. Members of religious communities besought 
him to say Mass in their chapels, as though the Holy 
Sacrifice itself gained in efficacy from his exquisite 
devotion and recollection. 

This Life, by a devout Roman Catholic lady, bears every 
sign of being a labour of love, but is not therefore to be 
regarded as in any sense a critical work; and it is not 
easy always patiently to tolerate its rather conventional 
pkrases. Only at one place do we find any betrayal of 
the secret man that lies hid even in those whom, by com- 
parison, we call simple. This old man, who in the street 
would take off his hat to his enemy’s guardian angel, who 
received revelations as to the dismissal of his friends from 
purgatory, and would employ his recreation time in pack- 
ing, for application to sick persons, minute portions of 
the wrapper in which St. Philip’s vest had been laid, 
was stricken at times with panic lest he should lose his 
faith. At least, a curious reader may be permitted to 


conjecture so much from such passionate protests as that 
to a certain nun: “I would rather lose my blood and my 
life than lose faith.” 
to his mind. 


The possibility, at least, was present 
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Other New Books. 


THe CHEVALIER DE St. GEORGE AND 
THE JACOBITE MOVEMENT IN HIS 
Favour, 1701-1720. 


This is the fourth volume in the series of “Scottish 
History from Contemporary Writers.” We some time ago 
noticed a history of America on the same plan; but (per- 
haps from the better availability of material) Mr. Terry’s 
book is much superior to the American one. It is, in fact, 
of great interest and value. The plan is to set before the 
reader a sequent history related by contemporaries—as far 
as possible by the actual participators in events, men who 
helped to make the history they relate. For this purpose 
all contemporary memoirs, letters, and the like documents, 
have diligently been brought together, the requisite por- 
tions of each selected and arranged in historical sequence 
to form a connected narrative, and the whole mortised 
together by such brief passages of intermediate narration 
as were needed to fill in the gaps between the several 
documents, and lead intelligibly from one to the other. 
The result is a most lively and pictorial way of getting 
history: it is history actualised, allowing us to glimpse the 
hopes and fears of the actois themselves, with all those 
little dramatic touches thrown in of place, person, and sur- 
roundings which organic and unified history perforce elimi- 
nates. It is more kindred to recent histories of the Greek 
or Boer war, with their letters from correspondents, than 
to the grand style in history ; but more vividly attractive 
than these because the narrators are not journalists looking 
on, but often the men who did the work in arms or 
diplomacy. You get their personalities at first hand, as 
in the case of the Comte de Forbin, who commanded the 
attempted landing of the Chevalier de St. George on the 
Scottish coast—a brusque, outspoken Southerner, who 
utters all his sentiments (to use his own words) “with the 
vivacity of a true Provencal.” This gentleman tells the 
French authorities his opinion of their plans with the 
roundest contempt, and has the heartiest scorn for the 
English who surrounded the person of the Chevalier. 
When they were pursued by the English fleet, and one 
ship came near them, “it is almost inconceivable how 
much the sight of that single Vessel, some four leagues 
ahead of her consorts, alarmed the English on board my 
Ship. They gave themselves up for lost, and their alarm 
caused me considerable satisfaction.” Of such delightfully 
characteristic touches his narrative is full. This volume 
covers the whole period of the elder Pretender’s attempts ; 
the story of Charles Edward and the forty-five having been 
dealt with in the previous volume. It has index and 
illustrations, and is compiled with excellent judgment. 
(Nutt. 4s.) 


From Squire To PRINCE; BEING A HIsTORY OF 
THE Rise or THE House or Cirksena. By W. P. Dopur. 


Epirep By CHARLES 
S. Terry. 


In spite of its romantic-sounding title, a concession to 
the spirit of modern publishing, when even sober history 
must strive to look as like romance as she may, to capture 
the public attention by a side-wind, this book is simply a 
history of the orthodox type. It is an account of the 
rulers of East Frisia, from the founder of the little king- 
dom, Count Ulrich I., to the extinction of the dynasty. 
It is history of the biographical kind, in which the people 
and matters of social or constitutional progress make 
small figure. Mr. Dodge’s style is of the plain and prac- 
tical order, with no special virtue save clearness; but this 
history of a little-known dynasty in an equally little- 
known country has a certain value and interest. It does 
not pretend to special research, and is absolutely silent as 
to sources and authorities. Indeed, it has not so much as 
a preface. (Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
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Tue Porter or BAGpAD, AND 


OTHER FANTASIES. By ArcuiBpALD MACMECHAN. 


A reviewer has some hard tasks set him, and one of the 
hardest is to decide how kind or severe he ought to be 
with essays so slight, and yet so prettily harmless, as 
these. The poor porter of Bagdad goes home each day 
and dreams himself into palaces, and sees in imagination 
the deeds and deaths of warriors and lovers, “one bright- 
ness and beauty melting into another.” After this open- 
ing allegory Mr. Macmechan gives us “fantasies” on such 
subjects as “Madonna,” “Ghosts,” “Comrade Wind,” 
“On Names,” “ Entrevues,” “Mors Triumphans,” etc. We 
cannot describe these brief compositions better than as 
rather sugary and sentimental “Things Seen.” They 
would be improved by more quotation. As it is, we have 
a great deal of matter after the following pattern : 


The violin, the ’cello, and piano are weaving a three-plied 
magic web of rippling, floating sound. They have caught 
in their net the senses of the crowded drawing room, and 
hold them fast Although it has entered into our souls as 
a king takes possession of conquered cities, the music is at 
no time arrogant. Now and then the piano almost ceases 
from those notes that are like large raindrops falling into 
still water at sunset, and the strings sink into moanin 
gentler than a dove’s ; but not a silk rustles. The people 
seem scarcely to breathe. 

I do not know what the trio means to the other men and 
women ; but to me it shifts and turns a hundred times, in 
endless variation of cadence about the simple theme, 


“ Beata, mea Domina!” 
the old refrain that has sung itself all through my life, aggit 
seems to me. There are many fair faces to fill up the 
pauses of the music ; but I see only one—the face of the 
Lady who has many names and whose dearest title is Beata. 
The book 


Toronto.) 


is produced in excellent taste. 


(Morang, 


Aw Avutrumy Tour tx tHe Unrrep 
STATES AND CANADA. By Anprew I REDALE. 
This is a bookseller’s account of his visit to America with 
two members of his family. Mr. Iredale crossed the Atlantic 
with no more ambitious aim than to see something of the 
great cities and natural wonders of the States, and his 
book is ordinary in the sense that it records the impres- 
sions which these sights make on the minds of most Eng- 
lishmen who travel. But the narrative is not the less 
pleasant reading, and Mr. Iredale’s eye for books gives it 
« rather special character. His description of the 
Congressional Library in Washington has some points of 
interest. Who is the individual referred to as follows? 


Prominent amongst the readers was a distinguished- 
looking man who attracted our attention. He was tall 
and stately, and his hair abundant and long. His flowing 
white locks fell over his massive shoulders; quite a 
patriarch he looked ; but we were told he was a poet. His 
coming work, which is to be his chef @awvre, is to eclipse in 
beauty of diction, in dignity of verse, and in versatility of 
thought, all that America has yet produced, and he dreams 
of being his country’s laureate. This work is to be published 
in the coming autumn. 


Sometimes Mr. Iredale was not so far from home as he 
thought himself. Thus: 


Mr. Hutcheson introduced us to the sanctum sanctorum of 
the Library, where every book is a treasure in itself, with 
some special history attaching to it, and where the rarest 
and most valuable books are kept. I was much amused 
when told the story of one book which was handed to me 
for my inspection. It contained the antograph of a famous 
English novelist. When Mr. Hall Caine was inspecting the 
Library two years ago, he took one of his own books and 
wrote his name in it. That volume is now actually in the 
holy of holies. 
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The following description of gambling by passengers on 
the ship’s speed in great liners is interesting: 


In the smoking room, after dinner, the prospective mileages 
for the day are put up for auction; the committee or 
' syndicate, guided by the previous day’s performance, fix a 
range of, say, from 464 to 484 knots, and each number— 
464, 465, and so on—is sold separately. The sum realised 
for a fixed mile may run up to two pounds, more or less, 
and as there are twenty single miles to sell, it will be seen 
that these alone may yield a total of, say, £30. Then comes 
the excitement, the keenest competition, for all distances 
below 464 are sold in one lot, which is called the “low 
field” ; and all above 484 in another lot, called the “high 
field.” It sometimes ~ that the “high field” will 
make ten to fifteen pounds; or the “low field” may make 
an equally large sum. One gentleman twice won_the 
“pool ” during the voyage, netting at least eighty pounds. 


Commendably brief and bright, this little book deserves 
readers. (Iredale, Torquay.) 


Tne History or THE ParisH OF 


HainsHam. By L. F. SauzmMann. 


We are always glad to welcome topographical history, 
particularly when it is done as well as this. Mr. Salzmann 
is to be cordially congratulated upon his work, which is 
unusually complete ; and not only is it full of facts, but it 
also possesses considerable human interest, although the 
parish does not seem to have produced many men in any 
way remarkable beyond its own boundaries. The village 
is described almost house by house; its history is traced 
through the centuries, with such an occasional diversion as 
« contemporary record of a quaint drinking-bout affords ; 
and the descents and holdings of land are carefully traced. 
The Abbey of Otham and the Priory of Michelham—the 
one founded in the reign of Henry II., the other in 1229—_ 
are fully dealt with, and in an appendix are printed the 
marriages which were celebrated between 1558-1600, and 
the Consents of Marriage between 1653-1658—lists thick 
with old Sussex names. Mr. Salzmann’s conservatism is 
pleasantly indicated in his general devotion to the old 
order ; he does not love your new institutions. It should 
be added that the volume has double indexes, which we 
have tested and not found wanting. (Farncombe, Lewes.) 


American Diplomatic Questions, by John B. Henderson, 
jun. (The Macmillan Co., New York), may be described as 
being in two senses a weighty work. It is a careful 
history and discussion of some of the events and political 
conditions with which the diplomacy of the United States 
has had to deal in recent years. There are five sections, 
devoted respectively to the following subjects: “The Fur 
Seals and Behring Sea Award,” “The Inter-oceanic Canal 
Problem,” “The United States and Samoa,” “ The Monroe 
Doctrine,” and “The North Coast Fisheries.” Mr. Hender- 
son’s attitude to England is all that we can desire. The 
last words of his last paper are these: “And thus the 
lesson is once more taught that war postponed is the 
beginnning of peace. Let it be hoped that the cordial 
relations between the two great nations thus cemented 
by time, may continue as long as life itself shall last.” 

In Democracy versus Socialism (Macmillan, 10s. net) 
Mr. Max Hirsch, of Melbourne, handles a large subject in 
a large way. His endeavour is to deal with Socialism 
as a whole, and to “expose the erroneous nature of its 
economic »nd ethical conceptions.” But not more than a 
quarter of Mr. Hirsch’s pages are destructive. He has 


social and ethical principles to put forward, and these may 
briefly be described by the author’s dedication of his work 
“to the memory of Henry George, prophet and martyr of 
a new and higher faith,” and by the following words from 
the last chapter: “Social well-being is not to be found 
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outside of the happiness of those who constitute society ; 
their happiness cannot be achieved by any one but them- 
selves—by each for himself. [A sentence that will bear 
emendation.] All that the State can do is but nega- 
tive . . . Equal rights and equal opportunities the 
State can secure. Beyond this, not only can it do nothing, 
but every step beyond involves a curtailment of oppor- 
tunities for the happiness of all, and an infringement of 
the equal rights of some. The truth, so clear, so simple, 
so obvious, must guide all attempts at social reform. To 
have overlooked it is the central error of Socialism.” 

We have received from Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton 
the third volume of the sixth series of Zhe Hxrpositor, 
edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll. 





Fiction. 


Sister Carrie. By Theodore Dreiser. 
(Heinemann. 4s.) 


In the prospectus of his “Dollar Library,” of which 
Sister Carrie seems to be Number 6, Mr. Heinemann says: 
“More striking than the greatest of these successes 
[Richard Carvel, David Harum, etc.|—for popular suc- 
cesses are frequently scored by mediocre talents—is the 
fact that a young school of American writers is pressing 
for recognition, gifted with the sense of form, and not 
wanting either in pathos or in humour—real delineators of 
life and character.” We admit we were unaware of the 
existence of such a school, but Sister Carrie has opened 
our eyes. It is a calm, reasoned, realistic study of 
American life in Chicago and New York, absolutely free 
from the slightest trace of sentimentality or prettiness, and 
dominated everywhere by a serious and strenuous desire 
for truth. We were impressed on the second page by this 
description of Carrie as she enters Chicago with the object 
of extracting a livelihood from the hard-fisted world : 


Caroline, or sister Carrie, as she had been affectionately 
termed by the family, was possessed of a mind rudimentary 
in its power of observation and analysis. Self-interest with 
her was high, but not strong. It was, nevertheless, her 
guiding characteristic. Warm with the fancies of youth, 
pretty with the insipid prettiness of the formative period, 
possessed of a figure promising eventual shapeliness and an 
eye alight with certain native intelligence, she was a fair 
example of the middle American class—two generations 
removed from the emigrant. Books were beyond her 
interest—knowledge a sealed book. In the intuitive graces 
she was still crude. She could scarcely toss her head grace- 
fully. Her hands were almost ineffectual. The feet, though 
small, were set flatly. And yet she was interested in her 
charms, quick to understand the keener pleasures of life, 
ambitious to gain in material things. A_half-equipped 
little knight she was, venturing to reconnoitre the mysterious 

ty, and dreaming wild dreams of some vague, far-off 
supremacy, which should make it prey and subject—the 
proper penitent, grovelling at a woman’s slipper. 


We do not remember to have met such a description of 
an American heroine before, and we were startled into 
interest. The book is thoroughly good, alike in accurate 
and synthetic observation, in human sympathy, in lyric 
appeal, and in dramatic power. We finished with genuine 
regret this record of the mediocre little creature who 
chanced to make a hit as an actress in musical comedy, and 
of her abandoned lover, who, from being the rosy manager 
of a flourishing “ resort,” descended to “ chair-warming,” 
mendicancy, and suicide. We, shall not soon forget the 
chapter in which George Hurstwood robs the safe of ten 
thousand dollars, and then lures Carrie away to Canada ; 
nor that in which an afternoon stroll down Broadway first 
impregnates Carrie with the lust of riches and success. 
Nor shall we soon forget many brief passages of insight 
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like the following (Carrie has just returned from Broad- 
way): 
The immediate result of this was nothing. Results from 
such things are usually long in growing. Morning brings 
a change of feeling. The existent condition invariably 
pleads for itself. It is only at odd moments that we get 
glimpses of the misery of things. The heart understands 
when it is confronted by contrasts. Take them away and 

the ache subsides. 

Mr. Dreiser writes with a painful lack of dignity. His 
pages are crowded with the latest American slang, and yet 
he appears to be unable to use even this very piquant slang 
effectively. We cannot but think, however, that a writer 
vi talent so conspicuous must soon realise the importance 
of acquiring a style worthy of his matter. If other 
American novels are being written in the school of Sis/er 
Carrie, Mr. Heinemann will do well to bring them over 
here. 


The Grip of the Bookmaker. By Perey White. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Tis is not a turf novel; indeed, racing is scarcely 
mentioned, for Alf Harris, the bookmaker, has become 
Mortimer Gordon of Rutland-square, and little but his 
loud clothes, manner, and speech, together with an 
occasional throw-back to old acquaintances, remains to 
suggest his past to Rutland-square. Now, given such a 
beokmaker, with wealth and a son at the bar, who falls in 
love with Miss Madryn (daughter of Colonel Madryn, of 
the same square), who happens to have become engaged 
to the wrong man, and goes as far as to marry him, what 
will happen? “That will depend upon the son,” is the 
obvious answer. Here, in bare outline, is the problem 
which forms Mr. Percy White’s plot. And if only Philip 
Gordon had had a: tithe of the grit of his vulgar, drunken, 
bookmaking father, Miss Madryn would never have 
married Drayton, Sir Francis Jeune would have had one 
case less to decide, and Mr. Perey White could not have 
written this sparkling little story. As it is, Philip Gordon, 
whe should be the hero, is the one failure of the book, 
which is otherwise full of convincing characters, drawn 
with the author’s known lightness of touch. That centre 
of intrigue, “ The Sisters Tea Club,” for instance : 

Its members were limited to fifty ; its local habitation 
was a long room, simply furnished with tea tables and 
spindle-legged chairs, at 295, Grafton-street, over Char- 
donnet’s, the famous dressmaker, who “ made ” for all of the 
members, and where consequently they spent most of their 
time when in town. 


The “Sisters” could do a deal in the matter of the book- 
maker’s son and the daughter of the Colonel (formerly of 
Pentash) who has married the wrong man. Frivolous, 
amusing, and well written, the story remains outside the 
catalogue of Mr. White’s best work, because.a young man 
of Philip Gordon’s character and education could, and 
wculd, have stopped the story in the first five thousand 
words. 


The Devastators. By Ada Cambridge. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


Tue plot chosen is a powerful and suggestive one, the 
drama, and more especially the drama of disastrous 
marriages, being too perpetually momentous ever to be 
without an intense and absorbing interest. But Zhe 
Devastators, in spite of its realistic subject, appears to be 
written pre-eminently for a large public, and in cou- 
sequence to be stultified by conventionalities. It seems 
incessantly hampered by the urgency of being neither 
too frank nor too original for the tastes of the average 
reader, the reader of the suburbs and the library, the 
reader, in fact, for whom the majority of novels are 
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written, and whose terror of the unusual is insurmount- 
able. Consequently, a powerful plot fritters out into a 
story, good enough as stories go, but without realism, with- 
out intensity, without the relentless penetration that would 
have made Uhe Devastators a depressing book, possibly, 
hut, certainly one very considerably above the average. 
In reading it now, we have a feeling that tragedy, with its 
total lack of genial opportunities, is not the writer’s forte, 
and that novels for the family, with a lighter domestic 
theme, would suit her manner better. 

In choice of characters, as in plot, the authoress borders 
upon genuine artistic achievement. They are all the kind 
cf people likely to be found in provincial places, only they 
also are allowed—it would seem for the same over-con- 
sciousness of a large public’s prejudices—to sink into a 
certain unimpressiveness. The simplicity of the heroine 
Peggy, however, breathes out a charm no increase of 
anslysis could have rendered more gracious or complete. 


Mistress Nell. By George G. Hazelton, Jun. 


(Murray. 3s.) 


A Gexeration ago Charles II. and Nell Gwyn would have 
heen subjects for serious moral dissertations. Now they 
are material for a tale of rollicking love-making and 
intrigue. The change of aspect as regards these two, and 
their relations to one another, is curiously interesting, and 
the teaching of Mr. Hazelton’s “merry tale” suggests 
reflections never intended by the author—that is as to 
whether moral dissertations, with their inevitable harshness 
of verdict, or genial farce, with its hearty acceptance of a 
notorious but jolly sinner, are the most desirable symptoms 
of a period's opinions. In either case, Nell Gwyn is a 
woman always written about. For vulgar, unbridled, 
destitute of moral sense as she was, she remains 
the most striking reminder that the virtuous have by 
nd means the monopoly of generous actions. 

The following examples of the dialogue give an admir- 
able idea of the temper of the story: 

“Nay, come up if you love me,” said Nell enticingly. 

“Egad! I am too old to climb,” exclaimed the Merry 
Monarch. 

“gad! | am too young yet for the downward path, your 
Majesty,” retorted Nell. 

The king shrugged his shoulders impatiently, 

“ You will fall if we give you time,” he said. 

“'To the king’s level ?” she asked slyly; then answered 
herself : “ Mayhap.’ 

And again: 

“Tush,” answered Nell coyly, “your tongue will lead 
you to perdition, sire.” 

“No fear,” replied he dryly ; “I knelt in church with 
brother James but yesterday.” 

“In sooth, quite true,” said Nell ay yy Se oc 
in the next pew, sire, afraid to move for fear | might awake 
your Majesty.” 

The book is charmingly bound, with a conventional 
design on the title-page, both restful and decorative. 


Severance. By Thomas Cobb. (Lane. — 6s.) 

Mr. Conn’s books are always interesting, though most 
interesting when he deals with the slightest themes in the 
lightest possible manner. In Severance he has departed 
somewhat from his particular strongholds; he has ad- 
ventured into regions in which we find him much less than 
conqueror. The story is well constructed; its parts fit 
together, indeed, with a precision happily remote from life, 
but, so far as the main plot is concerned, we are left 
unmoved and unconvinced. We admit that such a man 


as Danvers would almost inevitably have difficulties with 
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such a woman as Dagma ; but that they should have parted 
in the circumstances which Mr. Cobb describes is beyond 
our belief. And we are the more confirmed in that. belief 
because their reconciliation strikes us as being superficial, 
and, in a way, mechanical. By far the best part of the 
book deals with the relations between a once rejected lover 
and his old sweetheart; there, Mr. Cobb is suggestive, 
human, and convincing. But we are left with the impres- 
sion that he has attempted too much, for as a foil to the 
woman who regrets her early mistake, and is, in con- 
sequence, too blindly self-deluding, he introduces a girl 
who endeavours to cover an undue and misunderstood re- 
sponsiveness by conduct which does not fall short of actual 
rudeness, not to say vulgarity. But the book is readable, 
at least, and there are passages of admirable dialogue. 





Notes on Novels. 


| These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 


Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tue Skiprer or Barneratc. By GABRIEL SETOUN. 

This story, by the author of Robert Urquhart, is of 
Scottish fisher life. Its first chapter is called, “ Windy 
Wednesday,” and others are called “The Carpenter's 
Foy,” “ The Rainy ‘ Amelia,’” etc. The story abounds in 
portrayal of homely and heroic character, and _ the 
philosophy and superstitions of seafarers. (Constable 


S. 


Sir Hector: THe Story or A 


Scots GENTLEMAN. By Robert Macuray. 


This story has plenty of plot interest, and is laid in the 
eighteenth century. On page 97 we find the hero and 
another character in Change-alley, in the year 1742. The 
din of business is deafening. “A Jew put his hand on 
Mercer’s arm, and offered him £10,000 scrip. . . .” 
“*Your pleasure, sir,’ said a waiter. ‘Coffee—a dish of 
Bohea?’” (Constable. 6s.) 


Tue Joss: A REVERSION. By Ricuarp Marsi. 


* That's where it is; he’s a Joss.” 

“A Joss? What do you mean? 
ning at? .. .” 

“It’s no joke, captain; it’s dead earnest. 
a Joss, and that’s where it is.” 

“What do you mean by a Joss?” 

“Tt seems that a Joss is a sort of a kind of god of the 
country, as it were.” 

That explains Josses in general, but this Joss was a live 
Englishman. Mr. Marsh swings along at his usual pace, 
and divides his story into five books, the last of which 
consists of an “ Author’s Postscript.” (F. V. White. 6s.) 


What are you grin- 


The party is 


THe Masor-GenerA.. By Montgomery CARMICHAEL. 


“This story of Tuscan life and English life in Tuscany 
was written nearly four years ago,” says the author, whose 
book, Zn 7'useany, interested many. “ Old-fashioned love 
at first sight still comes to pass in Tuscany. It is certain 
that when dark-eyed Tuscan Don Silvio Rinaldi was pre- 
sented one morning during the summer holidays at the 
Baths of Lucca to blonde English Miss Mary Whalley, be 
lost the power of speech...” (F. V. White. 6s.) 
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Situ, when he subscribes himself Smythe, has been the 
subject for a century’s laughter. But he is quite justified ; 
and he may read his title clear to spell his name in 
almost any manner he pleases in the late Canon Bardsley’s 
Dictionary of English and Welsh Surnames, which has 
lately been issued from the University Press by Mr. Henry 
Frowde. The work is a monument of industrious research, 
the result of an invalid’s hobby, and modestly described 
by Canon Bardsley as an attempt to supply materials 
for an etymological dictionary of surnames. The author 
did not live to see the publication of his dictionary; but 
it should at the least form the indispensable basis of any 
future researches into the names which label every little 
English girl and boy so soon as they are born into the 
world. Doubtless anyone who handles this dictionary 
will follow the example of the present writer, and having 
looked up his own name (discovering unexpected length 
of ancestry) turn to his old friend Smith. He will find 
Canon Bardsley twinkling with a humour rare in 
dictionaries and canons. “There are 300,000 Smiths 
in England,” he says. “Very different from the state 
of Israel, when ‘there was no smith found throughout 
all the land of Israel’”! And of these 300,000 many will 
welcome the information that their name—a trade name, 
of course—may, on the authority of records and registers, 
be spelled Smyght, if Smethe is an insufficient disguise. 

Our names, under Canon Bardsley’s handling, assume a 
delightful simplicity of origin; even such mysterious 
signatures as Ticklepeny being put in their place with 
a line from the Domesday Book, a county intinerary, 
or a parish register. Five sources supply our names. 
Thev are baptismal or personal—such as Thomas; they 
are local, they are official, they are occupative, or they 
are Nicknames. Sheepshank, for example, is a nickname, 
and “not complimentary”! And it is notable that nearly 
all the nations of Western Europe have agreed in selecting 
these five means of identifying and distinguishing each 
other, and the local names largely predominate. There is 
one curious exception—Wales. For Wales has none of 
the official surnames so common in England and Germany 
—Chamberlain and Hofmeister, for example—and scarcely 
any trade names. Wales depends on personal names, and 
the stock is too limited. Hence the heavy odds that a 
Welshman will be born a Jones, a Williams, a Thomas, 
a Roberts, or an Evans. He may be an Inions, or even 
an Onions ; but even then he is merely the son of Eineon. 
And Canon Bardsley calls for a spirited effort on the 
part of Welshmen to remedy this defect, for at present 
the Welsh surname defeats its own intention, and instead 
of distinguishing, creates confusion. Unfortunately, with 
age, imagination has vanished. We no longer invent 
surnames, but can only develop, vary and mis-spell those 
which our child-like ancestors gaily—and sometimes 
rudely—devised. Indeed, Canon Bardsley might have 
added one more to his list of origins and admitted that 
many people possess their names because other people 
could not spell. The Blenkinsops supply the most un- 
blushing instance of the unscrupulous spelling which has 
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enabled Smith to write himself down as almost anything 
up to Marjoribanks (which is one of Canon Bardsley’s rare 
omissions). Here are two lines written in a Northumber- 
land record: “On April 23, 1470, Eliz. Blynkkynesoppye, 
of Blynkynsoppe, widow of Thomas Blynkyensope, of 
Blynkkensope, received a general pardon.” Could any- 
thing be more innocently flagrant than the lack of ortho- 
graphical conscience which allowed a man to spell the 
same name in four different ways in two lines? And 
could anything be more encouraging to Smith when he 
wants to spell his name Cholmondeley, or Holypeter, or 
Herringbreeder, or Bugg, or Strong-i’-th’-arm? For there 
is really no limit to what may be done by the speller 
with imagination and without conscience. Among the 
inheritors of local surnames the Mannerings are, perhaps, 
the worst spellers and the most generous contributors to 
the encyclopedia of proper names. They are said to 
have 137 different ways of spelling their name in their 
archives, though it would puzzle a Christmas fireside to 
reconstruct them. But the Mannerings’ invention pales 
before that of the Cushions, who provide over 400 varia- 
tions. The Cushions, by the way, who are also Cushings, 
and Cushens, give an excellent example of the personal 
name which has multiplied exceedingly. Custance is the 
original baptismal name, which was a favourite one in 
Cambridgeshire in the thirteenth century. By various 
ways the name became Custerson, Cussens, Cousins, Cosens, 
Cust, and Custlot. The last is a diminutive, and reminds 
one of Hewlett, which is a correspondingly diminutive 
form of Hugh—Hugh-elot. But Cutbus has no connection 
with the Cambridgeshire Custance, only a dictionary 
adjacency. It illustrates another common origin of sur- 
names than mis-spelling, and that is the rough-and-ready 
translation from the French. The Cutbushes and the 
Talboys are cousins—or should we spell it cushions or 
cosens?! They both represent the old French tazllebois, 
or cut wood. Only the Talboys favour the French of 
Stratford-atte-Bowe, and the Cutbushes remain English- 
men. To criticise a dictionary is almost impossible unless 
by writing another one. And space, as newspapers say, 
forbids. One can but browse. Turn up Fry—for 
Ranjitsinhji is neither English nor Welsh—and you will 
find a quotation about “the child that was so fry ”— 
meaning free. Well, that is Fry's style, and the name 
suits also Elizabeth Fry, the friend of prisoners, though 
it is less suited to other members of the family so famous 
on the bench. Maggot, again. One would at the first 
glance regard that as a nickname conferred by our rude 
forefathers. It is simply the name of the son of Margaret, 
and comes by way of the sweet French Margot. And 
Margaret has had an amazing number of sons with 
differing names; Margeson, Marginsen, Margrie, Margetts, 
Maggs, Magson, Matchet, and obviously Madge, are among 
their number. And that variety of permutations and 
combinations should encourage Smith to further efforts 
in the direction of Honeybun, Basingthwaite, Piebaker, or 
Funk. The Funks, it should be added, are not modern 
cowards, but ancient Crosspatches; and here is another 
omission of Canon Bardsley. 

One naturally looks in a dictionary for the things one 
knows, and is resentful if they are not there. The 
gaps in Canon Bardsley’s dictionary are few, but to each 
careful reader they will be striking. He has run Tyzack 
to earth through an accidental reference to a Frenchman in 
a North of England register. But the river-man will look 
in vain for Messum and Redknap, names which every 
river-man knows and wonders at. Wirnam is a name 
we cannot explain, but have often heard shouted by Oxford 
undergraduates in a hurry for their scout and their lunch. 
Canon Bardsley, who spent so many years in retirement 
at Oxford, should have spotted that name, as he has spotted 
Boffin, and Slatter, who, being also Sclattere, redeems 
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»lavzhter from his suggested bloodiness of ancestry. 
Vynne, too, a name known in Cumberland, finds no ex- 
planation, and Kent will ask in vain for the origin of 
the Barlings. But these are mere suggestions thrown out. 
A dictionary is never complete; and Canon Bardsley’s 
hobby has resulted in a work which gives every student a 
happy day in an arm-chair and will interest everybody 
at least in one article. And with the example of Thomas 
before him, or Thoms Thomasson, Tomsett, Thomson, 
Tompkinson, Thomerson and Tom, our friend Smith should 
take fresh courage. There must be other ways of spelling 
and mis-spelling and plaiting him out. 








Things Seen. 


Food. 


In the month of birds—that happy month—I was taking 
my breakfast in a cottage by a wood. My chair 
faced the open window, and beyond the garden, beyond 
the ribbon of road, stood an ancient wall, with cunning 
crannies, where tits nested. As I sipped my tea, my 
eyes resting vacantly on the wall, suddenly from one of 
the crannies a tiny, unfledged bird fell plump on to the 
dusty road. TI ran out, returned for a chair, and standing 
upon it, gently pushed the infant back into the cranny. 
Then I resumed my breakfast. While I was engaged with 
the same cup of tea the foolish creature fell out again. 
Before I reached the road a companion was also lying 
in the dust. And while I was replacing them, a third 
fell with a squeak. I succeeded in inserting them all 
in their cranny. Within a few minutes they were again 
lying in the roadway. This happened, believe me, four 
times, and on the last occasion one of them only escaped 
death, by a beak, from a passing cart-wheel. Then I 
brought them into the room, inverted the tea-cosy, tucked 
them into it, and tried to close their gaping, squeaking 
mouths with a dozen kinds of messes. But they would 
have none of them. And the morning wearing away saw 
me an ignominious failure as a foster-mother. I went 
down into the village, and, sitting on the bridge, con- 
sidered the case. “Suppose you were the mother-bird,” 
I said to myself, “what would you seek for to drop 
into those gaping mouths?” Pat came the answer: “ Why, 
worms!” I returned to the cottage, dug in the garden, 
and presently found three of the fattest, liveliest little 
worms I have ever encountered. Holding them in the 
palm of my hand, I proceeded gingerly indoors, but on 
the threshold I paused. “They are very happy little 
worms,” I reflected, “much happier than those squealing 
birds.” With that I was confronted by a great problem 
containing a principle none the less important, because 
it concerned merely birds and worms. It was this: 
“To save the lives of three unhappy little birds, is it 
justifiable to kill three happy little worms?” TI could not 


answer. Neither could I take the lives of the worms. 


Peril. 


Ar the jetty I was somewhat disturbed to find that I was 
to be carried to the mainland in a battgred cockle-shell, 
hardly bigger than a Thames launch. Worse—it was 
packed with an hilarious mob, plainly returning from a 
wayzgoose. Squeezing on board, I peered about for an 
official to assure myself that the boat's port was my 
port, and at last located the captain. He was swaying 
on the paltry deck amidships, his body rising like a yew- 
tree from an undergrowth of flowered hats and encircled 
waists. Everywhere on this cockle-shell men, women 
and children were wedged tight, as in a Bank Holiday 
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third-class carriage. When at last I caught the captain's 
eye, and bawled my question down the wind, his manner 
was so confused, so enigmatical, that I looked around 
for a sight of the life-buoys. Then someone cast us 
off, and the tub gallantly pounded her way through 
the waves, which presently began to sweep her un- 
pleasantly. A child fell and cut its face, a toy cannon 
burst its lashings, babies screamed, heads were bent over 
the side; then, suddenly, in the midst of all these little 
miseries, there came sailing out from the west, sweeping 
serenely over the turbulent waves, that noble, simple 
sight—a racing yacht in full sail. Swiftly she came, 
seeming to glide over the water rather than through 
it, and so quickly that I had hardly time to wipe the 
salt water from my face before I saw the tanned faces 
of her crew crouched, as if in ambush, in the stern. 
They were very quiet. Their faces were turned towards 
us, and I wondered if their minds had the same thought 
that jumped in mine—that, if we both kept on in our 
course, at a certain point, not far off, we must meet. I 
glanced towards our captain, who was still staring oddly at 
the oncoming boat—gloating on it almost; and as I looked 
at him there flashed into my mind a paragraph headed “ A 
Mad Engine-driver’s Freak,” which I had read in a morning 
paper. Nearer we drew; still the captain stared; still 
our cockle-shell pounded on ; still that great bird flew over 
still her crew crouched, with faces turned to 
us, but making no movement. Nearer! I cried out 
some form of warning. Nearer! I could have thrown 
nry hat on board. Then the captain gripped the wheel. 
Something beneath my feet groaned; we turned suddenly 
aside ; the yacht swept across our bows. Her crew still 
watched us. But they spoke no word. 


the water; 








The Anonymity Business. 


Srupents of current literature have observed what. skilful 
and successful use of anonymity has been made in attract- 
ing the public to books in the last ten or fifteen years. 
Perhaps, like ourselves, they are rather weary of this 
device, and in that case they will welcome the announce- 
ment made in the following manifesto, in which both the 
strength and exhaustion of modern anonymity are set forth 
with many incidental surprises, on which our readers can 
supply their own suitable reflections. This manifesto, we 
must explain, has been communicated to the Mew York 
Saturday Review by a gentleman who signs himself 
“ Secretary for the Anonymous Literary League (Limited).” 
He gives his address as “ The Works, 1,105a, Campbellfield- 


street, Glasgow, Scotland.” 


“As no useful purpose is likely to be served by any 
longer maintaining the anonymity which has hitherto sur- 
rounded the procuction of a large number of literary works 
that has appeared under our auspices in the course of 
the past few years, we think it well, through the medium 
of your widely circulated journal, to make it public that 
we are, jointly and collectively, the authors of the works 
of Fiona McLeod, Elizaheth and Her German Garden, 
An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters, The Martyrdom of an 
Empress, and The Tribulations of a Princess, as well as 
numerous no less important, though perhaps less celebrated 
works, purporting to be from the pens of Andrew Lang, 
S. R. Crockett, J. M. Barrie, Ian Maclaren, Mark Twain, 
and others, who have had no existence outside the brains 
of our talented and versatile staff. 

“Tt is sufficient reason for our making the facts public 
that the device of anonymity, which was invented many 
years ago by our Mr. Walter J. Sparks, M.A., LL.D., 
Chairman of the League, has been so frequently and 
brazenly imitated within the past year or two, that we 
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have cetermined to compete no longer in a field in which 
we must confess to have reaped very substantial rewards 
for our initiative and enterprise. 

“Mr. Sparks, who is a distinguished graduate of Glasgow 
University, was, as I have stated, the first to suggest 
the latent possibilities of anonymity, and at his advice 
a small company was formed in 1872, and a modest trial 
made with a volume entitled Ballads and Lyrics of Old 
France. At first we had difficulty in deciding whether 
we should publish it with a nom de guerre or without 
any name at all. Fortunately it occurred to Mr. Sparks 
that, in the event of the book being a success, future 
works would have a better chance of identification and 
popularity if some author’s name was attached to it, 
and it was proposed by one of our company (the late 
George Watson Watkinson) that the nom de guerre should 
be Andrew Lang. We have never regretted the decision 
to adopt that pen name, which has become famous in 
every part of the English-speaking world, and which has 
adorned the title-pages of countless poems, essays, reviews, 
novels, translations, histories, and even editorials. The 
Ballads and Lyrics venture was very successful. There 
was and still is a fair demand for the book, though that 
sort of material is now somewhat out of fashion since 
Love-letters became the vogue. 

“ But it was not until ten years later that the company 
received its largest impetus and widened its sphere of 
influence. Early in the ’eighties Mr. Sparks made the 
acquaintance of a young Scotch clergyman who, it seemed 
to him, was just the man he needed to strengthen and 
develop the growth and usefulness of the League. The 
services of Dr. Robinson Macnichol were at once engaged, 
and it was at his instigation that the Kailyard school 
of fiction was floated. Dr. Macnichol spent some monthlis 
at our works in Kirriemuir (afterward Known as Thrums), 
and in the heart of Perthshire (located later as Drum- 
tochty), and then went to London, where it was believed 
he could best further the interests of the scheme. 

“T need scarcely go into the matter of our Crocketts. 
There has been some doubt as to whether Dr. Macnichol 
or one of our staff in Glasgow (who was a stickit minister) 
originated the idea. But it does not much matter. The 
Crocketts were produced from by-products with great 
rapidity and in bulk by the general staff, when no more 
important work was on hand. I see from Who’s Who, 
that a gentleman of the name of Samuel Rutherford 
Crockett, residing at ‘Bank House, Penicuick, Midlothian,’ 
claims to have written all the novels that have appeared 
since 1893 with the name of S. R. Crockett on the title- 
page. It is a harmless delusion on his part, and it 
must be obvious to any reflective person that one pen or 
one head, even when aided by a multiplicity of type- 
writers, could not have produced all the works in question. 

“For years we have turned out Langs and Crocketts 
in bewildering number and variety, and it has naturally 
created a great deal of amusement among those in the 
secret to read frequently in the newspapers that Andrew 
Lang was golfing at St. Andrews, or fishing on the Tweed, 
or travelling i in the Highlands; that S. R. Crockett was 
visiting Lord Rosebery, or wandering in “Spain with his 
camera, while, in sober earnest, the half-dozen industrious 
gentlemen in our employ who produced the works 
ascribed to these wholly mythical individuals were at the 
moment perhaps working hard in their shirt-sleeves at 
the completion of a history, a novel, a collection of Stickit 
Minister stories, or the compilation of a fairy book. 

“Tt was obviously, however, somewhat hazardous to have 
an unrestricted output of Langs and Crocketts, for if they 
were in any year in excess of what could be considered 
a reasonable production for two unaided pens, suspicion 
would be aroused on the part of the reading public. As 
it was, four and five volumes per annum (as we see from 
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cur ledger was the Lang output of the period between 
1.34 and 1897, and the Crockett product was not far 
behind that), not to mention the countless contributions 
of a fugitive character in the magazines and journals, were 
enough to create some speculation in the press as to the 


identity of these prolific and versatile gentlemen. It was 
even hinted that Andrew Lang was a syndicate, and that 
Crockett never travelled without a typewriter. Under 
these circumstances, common prudence suggested an exten- 
sion of our operations in other directions, and in 1895 
we were fortunate enough to secure the services of an 
ex-student of St. Andrews, named Dugald Macallister, a 
native of Skye, who, for conscientious reasons, had abruptly 
terminated his studies for a degree in the divinity. Under 
that gentleman’s superintendence was formed what we 
call our Gloom Department. The first product of the 
new department was Pharais: A Romance of the Isles, 
which was speedily followed by Zhe Mountain Lovers, 
The Sin Eater, The Washer at the Ford, and other works 
of a kindred nature, which will be familiar to students 
of so-called Celtic Renascence. 

“For the production of the Gloom it was necessary to 
open a small factory in the Isle of Lewis, near Skye, so 
that the native might be studied at first hand and the 
local colour be absolutely true to nature. Our workmen 
laboured there under unparalleled hardships, due to the 
climate and the isolation from the mainland, but I am 
gratified to say that they never grumbled, and though 
recently our output of “ Fionas” has been restricted, they 
were for a time to be heard of everywhere. 

“At Dr. Macnichol’s suggestion we started as a relief 
to our Gloom Department another product of Highland 
fiction, for the production of which we were successful in 
capturing a young Highlander named Donald MacArthur, 
who was running wild on the shores of Loch Awe. He 
was full of romance and Highland mist, and had the 
second sight. Under the pen name of Neil Munro we 
were successful in getting Blackwood’s Magazine to publish 
a series of stories told to us in the rough by young 
Donald. These aroused the admiration of Mr. Kipling and 
Mr. W. E. Henley, and afterward we sent them out in 
book form under the title of The Lost Pibroch. These 
have been followed since by John Splendid, Gillian the 
Dreamer, and Doom Castle, and have amply fulfilled our 
expectations and served their purpose. 

“A number of subsequent adventures in anonymity 
were scarcely so successful, but we made a great hit with 
what we. call our ‘Elusive Eliza Series’; in other 
words, the books of the Elizabeth and Her German Garden 
character. The Directors had long seen an opening for 
a garden book which would not convey so much sordid 
information, and would throw a sentimental veil, so to 
speak, over the unpleasant necessity for slug hunting, 
weeding, and keeping the gardener sober. To this end 
our Mr. Simpson (who had some horticultural experience 
with a small plot of ground in his backyard) organised the 
Garden Department, and early in the Spring of 1899 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden came forth to be 
met with the rapturous acclamations of the critics, who 
to this day have failed to discover that a knowledge of 
all the practical gardening in that volume and its suc- 
cessors from the same department could be acquired with 
the simple aid of a three-foot window flower-box and some 
back numbers of The Amateur Gardener and Country 
Life. 

“Tt was a much simpler task to float An English- 
woman’s Love-Letters, for we had all the raw material and 
the experience in our workshop. In the case of that 
extremely profitable venture, as well as in the case of 
the ‘Elusive Elizas’ and our ‘Mysterious Royalties,’ 
we greatly extended our publicity system. You may 
remember that scores of contradictory rumours got abroad 
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with regard to the authorship of Flizabeth and Her 
German Garden, and that several titled ladies were 
credited with having written the book. All the para- 
graphs, I need scarcely say, emanated from our publicity 
department, which up till now has been under the superin- 
tendence of a clever young Scotch-American, who received 
his preliminary training from the late Mr. P. T. Barnum 
and finished his education with a firm of religious 
publishers. 

The Love-Letters benefited vastly by similar tactics, and 
although a statement (which did not emanate from us) 
was made with great show of authority by the AcapEmy 
that a certain Mr. Laurence Housman was the real author 
of the Letters, we can assure you that they were begun, 
continued, and ended in our factory in Campbellfield-street, 
all but a few parts that were adaptations of French 
designs. 

“If there exists any doubt about our enterprise after 
this statement, we shall be glad to show any serious 
investigator through our works, on presentation of his 
visiting-card, accompanied with the card of a member 
of the League. The works are open from five o'clock in the 
morning until eight in the evening, except on Saturday, 
which is a half-holiday. There is no more commodious 
or better equiped factory of the kind in the kingdom, in 
spite of the frantic efforts of our newly arisen rivals to 
beat us in a field which, without exaggeration and without 
undue jealousy, we may call our own. 

“We are not responsible for the failures which, as we 
have said, are cheap and brazen imitations of our works. 
Nevertheless, the League recognises that a critical hour 
approaches when the present competition with anonymous 
books will result in disaster all round. In our case, as 
an old-established, reputable, and solid firm, we might 
hope to weather the storm, if it were not for an additional 
drawback in the popularity of the rural novel and tawdry 
historical romance. 

“We have another scheme on foot which you may hear 
of later on, but the League has unanimously agreed that 
it is impossible to be anonymous with any dignity under 
present conditions, and so we are reluctantly compelled 
to close our works. They will be open to any visitor until 
the Ist of September.” 


Correspondence. 


The Influence of Literature. 

Sir,—There is surely a tendency nowadays to credit 
literature with too great an influence upon life. Brought 
to the actual test, what is that influence? I do not wish 
to detract either from the value or joy of literature; I 
merely suggest that it has been too generously credited 
with powers which are neither necessary to, nor inherent 
in, its essence. 

It has been said that the greatest literature is imper- 
soma, that, at its best it is the expression of a mind 
steeped, as it were, in the strong salt of first causes, a 
rind having something of Olympian detachment, some- 
thing of the sun’s opulent dispassionateness of regard. Let 
this be admitted, and by way of illustration let the names 
of Homer, Shakespeare, and Goethe be set down. Has 
their influence upon the world’s life, the average life of the 
average man, been great? How many soldiers have actually 
faced peril the more nobly for the story of Achilles? How 
many lovers have escaped the agonies of jealousy because 
they saw it so pitifully wrought to its conclusion in 
“Othello”? How many men, weak and passionate, have 
been turned aside from the oldest of transgressions by the 
tears of Marguerite? It is not from literature that a man 
learns, but from life: from what comes within his own 
experience or happens under his own eyes; in a word, from 
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the travail of his own soul. And although literature may 
and does reflect that travail, it is from himself he acts, and 
from himself he feels. Just so much experience as he 
brings to the illuminating of his reading, by just so much 
will he appreciate the author’s outlook or philosophy. 

Thoreau expressed himself in literature with a complete- 
ness which stands solitary amongst moderns; he knew 
himself, as we say, in and out; he was so personal that we 
get the flavour of the man on every page. Yet it was in no 
mere mood that he wrote: 


Plutarch was good, and so was Homer too, 
Our Shakespeare’s life were rich to live again. 
What Plutarch read, that was not nor true, 
Nor Shakespeare’s books, unless his books were men. 


Here while I lie beneath this walnut bough, 
What care I for the (ireeks or for Troy town, 
If juster battles are enacted now 
Between the ants upon this hummock’s crown ? 


Bid Homer wait till I the issue learn, 
If red or black the s will favour most, 

Or yonder Ajax will the phalanx turn, 
Struggling to heave some rock against the host. 


The attitude of the active and self-reliant mind has been, 
and ever will be, thus. In its best moments it cries: Hang 
literature! let us have visible life, even though it be 
but. the microcosm of an ant-hill. 

If it be admitted that the greatest literature has small 
influence upon life, it must also be admitted that the lower 
forms of literature have an influence out of all proportion 
to their merits; or rather, perhaps, I should distinguish, 
and say that certain forms of printed words have that 
influence. For it must be remembered that the appeal, 
the intellectual appeal, of good literature, is necessarily to 
the few, the appeal of the multitudinous printed word is to 
the many. Indeed, the more intellectual the appeal the 
less likely is it to have practical effect, for the mind which 
grasps that appeal is already beyond its formative in- 
tluence. 

If we ask ourselves what writers have been most 
influential in the formation of character (or shall I say in 
certain temporary manifestations of character!) we have 
to name such writers as Voltaire, Carlyle, Ruskin; each 
in his own way admirable, each having amazing qualities 
of eloquence and intuition, yet each, as it seems to me, 
without that broad view which brings theory to the test 
of every day. To have an ideal is very well, but that ideal 
must be as many-sided as life itself. “The ideal,” said 
Amiel, “ poisons for me all imperfect possession.” In that 
brief sentence lies not the condemnation of the ideal, but 
of the too frequent habit of mind of the idealist. 

After all, we read what we wish to read; we go to an 
author, if we are anything more than mere casual openers 
of books, for such light as he can throw on ourselves, or on 
our knowledge of life. We do not go to him to be taught 
morality or nice points of conduct ; we read him because 
he has stated that morality and those points of conduct in 
language beautiful, or witty, or nobly eloquent. We deceive 
ourselves in most matters—for nature has made kindly 
provision for the shortcomings of her children—and, cer- 
tainly, amongst other things, we have come to deceive 
ourselves as to the influence of literature It is, no doubt, 
a pleasant fiction, but I believe it to be fiction none the 
less. It is agreeable to conjure up a kind of chamber of 
literary gods, and to that I have no objection whatever ; 
but do not let us suppose that those benign figures are 
directing our lives. Those who live under our roof, the 
man with whom we dine, the friend who blames or praises 
us—these, together with duties fulfilled or left undone, 
make up the influences of life. Literature can well stand 
without being credited with alien virtues. It has in- 
fluence, no doubt, but how much less than many of us 
suppose !—TI am, ete. Cc. C. B. 
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‘ Insanity in Literature.”’ 


Sir,—With a violence as unfortunate as it is rare in 
the pages of the Acapgemy, your Paris correspondent 
mourned last week over the evil days upon which French 
literature had fallen. With a vehemence—may I say an 
“insanity ”’—of disgust she ,reviled the anti-Dreyfusards 
and the whole school of writers who give to the play 
of sexual emotion a prominent place in their works. The 
bad taste displayed in her story regarding M. Pierre Louys’ 
recovery is surely obvious, and one cannot help feeling 
surprised that a residence in France, and (presumably) a 
superficial acquaintance with the French character, should 
have been insufficient to save H. L. from so tactless and 
brutale an exhibition of her disgust. 

Throughout her letter it was the tone of her arguments 
rather than the arguments themselves that was so unwise 
and undesirable. Possibly the books that fall under the 
ban of her displeasure are neither first-rate art nor good 
morality, but the presentation of these facts, as given 
by your correspondent, is hardly calculated to bring any 
conviction to the reader’s mind, save as to H. L’s. unfitness 
for the task of literary critic. As to the anti-Dreyfusards, 
it is necessary to remember that many excellent Frenchmen 
do honestly believe that the Jews are gradually ruining 
France ; and their prejudices in this respect, if lamentable, 
are usually sincere. Being well acquainted with M. Louys’ 
writings, I am aware how impossible any discussion of 
them is in a short letter, but I must ask your cor- 
respondent if she really cannot find any passages of beauty 
in Aphrodite or in Les Chansons de Bylitis, and whether 
there is no gaiety or lightness of touch in La Femme 
et le Pantin! I have not yet seen the “singularly evil ” 
book she mentions, but be it as bad as it may, I cannot 
but protest against the sweeping assertions and vitupera- 
tive epithets employed by her in an article professedly 
devoted to literary criticism. 

Anatole France may be our sole link with the classic 
past, but many of us can find much of the best essence 
of French esprit in the works of M. Marcel Prévost. 
—I am, etc., Percy L. Bapincron. 

Walmer House, Tonbridge. 


[It will, perhaps, surprise Mr. Babington to learn that 
the views I express regarding the works of Pierre Louys 
are those held by every French writer of distinction I 


have met; and the article I sent you was discussed 
by me before writing it with two of the greatest French 
critics of the day, and met with their full approval. 

When I ask for what market such deplorable literature is 
fabricated, I am answered in Paris: “For the foreign 
markets. Only ignorant foreigners revel in it, and fondly 
believe that they are making acquaintance witlr French life 
and wit.” The story of M. Louys and Providence was told 
with general approbation at the table ot a distinguished 
writer, where all the guests except myself were writers of 
scientific and literary renown, and no cne found it offensive 
or “tactless and brutale,’ as Mr. Babington, with his 
superior British judgment, states it to be. I do not deny 
the talent of M. Louys. But that is just the saddest part of 
it. He can write, but to what purpose? Books that no 
respectable Frenchman can read with pleasure, and that 
few will even admit they bave read. I am not now 
referring to the strait-laced bourgeois, but to Academicians, 
critics, and highly cultivated men and women, who can read 
the old French classics with pleasure and profit, and 
accept their coarseness as a wholesome revelation of the 
spirit of the times, which had the inestimable merit. lack- 
ing in modern pornography of being simple, direct, and 
honest. I know young Frenchmen of the world, not 
writers and austere Academicians, but young men with 
plenty of leisure, and the taste and means for amusement, 
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with quite sufficient culture and wit to appreciate good 
literature, who frankly admit that they cannot read 
Louys, and express their horror and disgust at finding 
hideous pernography appreciated abroad which at home 
is regardel as infamous and scandalous. I have been 
repeatedly asked by my literary French friends to state - 
to your readers that no cultivated or houest French people 
vead this class of literature, and certainly I can assert 
that I have never seen a volume of Louys in any of the 
many French houses in which I am received en tntime. 

Mr. Babington says he finds “ much of the best essence 
of French esprit in the works of M. Marcel Prévost.” Let 
me inform him that so distinguished a critic as M. René 
Doumie, lamenting to me the appalling pornography of 
to-day, even denied all literary qualities to M. Prévost, 
denied him wit, talent, or style. Until he redeemed his 
past by his serious books, Frédérique and Led, M. Doumie 
declined to include M. Prévost among contemporary 
writers. Now, though I detest much that he has written, 
T do find talent, sometimes brilliance, and even wit, in M. 
Prevost, but that he is by no means glistinctively French in 
the best sense of the word will be discovered by anyone 
who, understanding French literature—or, for that matter, 
any literature—after reading a story of his, will read one 
of Merimeée’s, or after a page of his, will take up a page 
of Renan: he will see what the best essence of French 
esprit veally is. M. Prévost is far enough away from this 
gracious and charming quality. 

But, alas! second-rate English people and Americans 
vo over to Paris, do Montmartre and the Quarter, and 
then believe they knew all about literary Paris. They 
think it ehze and Parisian to admire fervently all that 
is basest in modern French letters. It is a way of 
advertising one’s artistic temperament, while all the time, 
real literary Paris, of which I know something, is much 
more formal, more correct, more fastidious, than any 
other literary society of Europe. Not a touch of 
Bohemianism to be found here, and art is not accepted by 
those who count on its creation as a legitimate outlet for 
all that is brutal, obscene, base, and malodorous in man- 
kind.—Hannan Lyncu. } 


Life and Literature. 


Sir,—May I take advantage of the lull after the violent 
expostulations of last week to quote Stevenson himself? 
Speaking of his earlier life, he characterises himself as 
one who was “insatiably curious in the aspects of life” ; 
and who “spent much time in scraping acquaintance with 
all classes of man- and woman-kind “—which, to my mind, 
is forcibly suggestive of a very determined effort to “ study 
life.”"—I am, etc., T. W. Coxe. 

21, Coleford-road, Wandsworth, 8.W. 


The New ‘ Hazlitt.’’ 


Str,—May we be allowed a line in which to refer to the 
two matters for which we are responsible, mentioned in 
* N’s” letter in your last. week’s issue, respecting the forth- 
coming edition of Hazlitt ? 

(1) Following the example of Masson’s edition of De 
Quincey, we intend to give in the last volume to be pub- 
lished a full index to the works. 

(2) The “ Life of Napoleon,” though not forming part of 
the present collection, will be issued in supplemental 
volumes, should we receive any encouragement to take that 
course.—We are, etc., 

A. R. WaLier. 
ARNOLD GLOVER. 


Santon Lodge, Reigate Hill, Surrev. 
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* Tragedy ’?: Ancient and Modern. 


Sir,—For much would English popular literature, and, 
in particular, journalistic literature, have to answer before 
a tribunal of Linguistic Reason and Propriety, were such 
a tribunal in existence ; such an one, for example, as that 
imagined by the wit of Lucian. Not so much in the 
way of addition, as of degradation of words and terms of 
well-established meaning. 

One word there is, of noble and distinguished ancestry, 
the degradation of which—I know not for how long, but, 
at all events, during the two last decades—calls for no 
small degree of reprobation, not only upon academic, but 
also, and yet more, upon ethical grounds. I refer to the 
common and constant abuse of the word tragedy, a word 
distinguishing one of the highest achievements of the 
Hellenic intellect. What would not be the feeling of 
indignation and of disgust of A%schylus, or of Euripides, 
—if he were enabled to revisit the upper world and to read 
an English newspaper or magazine—to see the report of 
some commonplace, altogether non-“* romantic,” murder 
(perpetrated in some drunken brawl, it may be, or under 
yet more sordid and non-“ heroic” circumstances) headed 
by the term which had been appropriated by his language 
to designate the drama, let us say, of the “ Agamemnon ” 
or of the “ Medeia.” 

The mischief of this abuse of language is by no means 
imaginary. It tends to disguise all the horror and 
brutality of vulgar crime and violence, and even to invest 
it, so far as language can do so, with dramatic interest 
and dignity. It is not only newspapers of the Police News 
type that offend in this way—journals of much higher 
pretensions must plead guilty. Words and names—a 
truth recognised by every serious thinker—have exercised, 
and still exercise, immense, if generally ignored, influence 
upon human opinion and action; and it is of the utmost 
importance that this certain truth be constantly affirmed : 
“Tf things were only called by their right name, Caesar 
himself might be ashamed of fame.”—I am, ete., 


H. W. 








Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. too (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best list of the 
novels which have effected revolutions in law or manners. We award 
the prize to Miss Helen G, Hirst, Ruswarp, Yorks, for the following : 


Emile (J. J. Rousseau).—This book may be said to have revo- 
lutionised the attitude of the world with regard to the education of 
children. 

Popu'ar Tales (Maria Edgeworth),—Published in 1803 and succeed- 
ing years, these ‘ Tales*’ almost certainly helped as a model for the 
great Sir Walter himself, and they certainly inaugurated the era of 
interesting and yet moral stories suitable for ‘‘ general reading,’’ in 
which the characters were as natural as those of the readers of the 
book, and the incidents were those of the ordinary kind in everyone's 
daily life. , : 

Oliver Twist (C Dickens).—In this novel such a picture was painted 
of the misery of children brought up by the parish that it certainly 
helped to form a strong public opinion in favour of Poor Law Reform. 

Vieholas Niekleby (C. Dickens).—The descriptions of Dotheboys Hall 
and of Squeers’ educational methods helped to abolish all such estab- 
lishments of the kind in England. 

Martin Chuzclewit (C. Dickens).—This novel probably diminished 
the number of nurses of the kind of the immortal Mrs. Gamp. It 
certainly strengthened the hands of Miss Nightingale and of Miss 
Agnes Jones some years later, when they brought in the new era of 
private and hospital nursing. 

Alton Locke ©, Kingsley).—This showed the evils of trade com- 
— and the misery of the industrial workers during the Chartist 
period. 

Yeast (C. Kingsley).—Showed the condition of the agricultural 
labourers at the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Unele Town's Cabin (H. B. Stowe).—By its graphic picture of the 
horrors of slavery, this book did much towards preparing people's 
minds for the great changes of 1861-1865 in the U.S, A. 
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Tom Brown’s Schooldays (T. Hughes).—This great book was a fine 
illustration of Dr. Arnold’s educational methods, which were soon to 
be the only ones practised in all good schools. 

Hurd Cash (C. Reade).—This novel certainly led to a greater 
vigilance being bestowed on the management of private lunatic 
asylums in England. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men (W. Besant).—This book was the 
direct means of the creation of the ‘‘ People’s Palace,’’ and it also 
turned people’s minds towards Settlement work. 


From other lists sent in we select the following entries : 


Don Quixote (Cervantes).—Because, according to Byron, ‘ Cer- 
vantes’’ (in this book) ‘‘ laughed Spain’s chivalry away ’’—i.¢., in 
reality, made ridiculous mock chivalry and such works as Amadis de 
Gaul, 

The Simpleton (Reade).—Because this work directed attention to the 
evils of tight-lacing. 

Evelina (Miss Burney}.—-In reading this novel young ladies per- 
ceived that it was possible to be really too green. Hence the revolu- 
tion, whose results amaze us to-day. 


Little Dorrit (Dickens).—Hairdrissers can testify to the change in 
‘‘ coiffeur’? among ministers of all denominations caused by the 
exposure of the Patriarch. 

Tess of the 2 Urbervilies (Hardy).—Introduced to the reading public 
the sauee piquante, consisting of fatalism, devilry, and the beauties 
of nature, which has since flavoured many inferior dishes. 


St. Bernard’s (** ZEsculapius Scalpel **).—Because this novel directed 
notice to scandals in connection with hospital management. 


Charles Lever in Harry Lorrequer first revealed to the world the 
prodigious capabilities of the [rish hunter (man and beast). 


In (Quatre- Vingt-Tre'ze Victor Hugo first showed the world that a 
piece of ordnance on board ship could behave like a live animal. 


In Le Ventre de Paris Emile Zola first showed us that the odours of 
French cheeses were reducible to a musical symphony. 


The Heir of Redelyff?,* The Daisy Chain (C. M. Yonge).—It did 
for English girls what the Oxford Tracts did for scholars; and after 
arousing them to the beauty of the early Anglican revelation, sent 
them to show forth'their,faith by their works. ; 


Esther Waters (Moore) and Fecondité (Zola).—Because these works 
have both directed public attention to iniquities in connection with 
baby-farming. 

Les Miserables (Hugo).—Because this leviathan work has done much 
to modify public opinion as to convicts. 

Robert Elsmere (Mrs, Ward).—Society learned that the drawing- 
room is the place, and the afternoon tea-hour the time, for the dis- 
cussion of Theology. 


The winner of last week’s competition (the best set of verses 
entitled ‘‘ Sea Birds’’) was stated to be H. C. P., whose name and 
address had not reached us. A cheque for One Guinea has now been 
forwarded to Mr. H. C. Prideaux, Crugmeer, Padstow, Cornwall. 





Competition No. 1o1 (New Series). 


Tuts week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best set of new- 
coined words likely to be helpful in literary criticism. Miss Gertrude 
Atherton’s suggestion of ‘‘ littleist *’ as the equivalent of a would-be 
realist, noted on our first page, may serve as a not too brilliant 
example. 

Rvtes. 


Answers, addressed, ‘‘ Literary Competition, THe AcaDEmy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,’’ must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, August 28. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or if cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; other- 
wise the first only will be considered. Contributions to be written on 
one side of the paper only. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volumes of 
the AcapEMy can be supplied for 1s. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8s. 9d. Communications should 
be addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 








Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they will publish on OCTOBER 18 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


By GRAHAM BALFOUR. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 25s. net. 


This highly important Work is the authoritative life of Mr. Stevenson, and has been written by Mr. Balfour at the request of 
Mr. Stevenson’s family. As the demand for it will be very great, orders should be placed with the Booksellers at once. 





Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they will publish on SEPTEMBER 138 a long and highly important Novel, 


THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD CALMADY. 


By LUCAS MALET, Author of ‘The Wages of Sin,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
As there will be a considerable demand for this Book. Messrs. METHUEN suggest that the public place their orders with the Book - 
sellers without delay. In view of the almost certain wish of a large number of the public to possess an Edition of this Book, semewhat more 
luxurious than the ordinary Edition, Messrs. ME CHUEN have arranged to print a small Edition in two volumes at 12s. 





METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS.—SIX SHILLINGS cach. 





FORTUNE’S DARLING. Water RaymMonp, Sept, 3 TALES of DUNSTABLE WEIR. Zack, Oct. 4 
The YEAR ONE. J. BLOUNDELLE-BuRTON. Sept. 3 | ANGEL. Mrs, B. M. Croker. Oct. 4 
ROYAL GEORGIE. S. Barinc-GouLp. Sept. 6 LIGHT FREIGHTS. (3s. 6d.) W. W. Jacoss, Oot. 11 
RICKERBY’S FOLLY. ToM GALLON. Sept. 10 CHRISTINA McNAB. Mies S. MACNAUGHTAN. Oct. 11 
SIR RICHARD CALMADY. Lucas MALEt. Sept. 18 A FOOL’S YEAR. E. H. Coorer. Oct. 18 
MASTER of MEN. E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. Sept. 20 The EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. _ W. E. Norais. Oct, 18 
A GALLANT QUAKER. MARGARET ROBERTON. Oct. 1 The PROPHET of BERKELEY SQUARE. 

CLEMEnTINA. A. E. W. Mason. Oct, 2 Konert HIcHENs, Oct. 25 
The ALIEN. F. F. MontREssor. Oct, 2 FANCY FREE. Epen PHivtrotts. Nov. 6 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
The LETTERS of LORD CHESTERFIELD to his SUN. Edited, with an Introduction, by C. Strachey, and 


Notes by A. CALTHORP. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. each. This is the most complete edition ever published, and gives the authentic text as it 
left the hands of its author. 


_ .“*For excellence of topograpby, lightness in the hand, and scholarly revision, this edition is a worthy sequel to Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s ‘ Memoirs of Gibbon,’ and 
higher praise could not be given.” —Morning Leader. 


The MALVERN COUNTRY. By B.C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by E.H. New. Pott 8vo, cloth, 


gilt top, 3s. ; leather, 3s, 6d. net. (Tue Litre Guipes, 


A BOOK of BRITTANY. By S. Baring-Gould. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Uniform in scope and size with Mr. Bar ing-Gould’s well-koown books on Devon, Corawall, and Dartmoor, 
“ Full of interesting matter, of gossip and antiuarian lore,’’—Lite rature. 


FICTION. 
A NEW NOVEL BY JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
; ? 

The SERIOUS WOOING. By John Oliver Hobbes, Author of “ Robert Orange.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“* The book describes in brilliant fashion a characteristic page of modern social life with no little spirit and vivacity. It is full of good things.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“A constant flow of bright and lively talk. The most vivacious story that she has written.””—Globe. “ Entertaining from beginning to end,’’—Morning Post. 

“Worked out with a singular cleverness and with masterly insight into character. The whole story is admirably written, and will achieve even greater 
popularity than any of its predecessors.” — Punch. 

“* Mrs. Craigie is as brilliant as she ever has been ; her characters are all illuminated with sparkling gems of description, and the conversation scintillates with 
an almost bewildering blaze.’’—Atheneum. 


A WOMAN ALONE. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Author of “ Aunt Anne.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


** A boox for which one is grat2fal. There are charming flashes of humour.”—Muraiag Post. 


The THIRTEEN EVENINGS. By George Bartram, Author of “The People of Clopton.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ The stories impress us by their full-bloodedness, They have untla zging vivacity and carry us along in thunderous style,”—Manchester Guardian. 


JOHN TOPP, PIRATE. By Weatherby Chesney. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A 


good, breezy, sailory story, made for reading from cover to cover.’’—Out/ook. 
“It is well written, with that swing and dash which the subject seems to d 1.°—Glasgow Herald. 


A GREAT LADY. By Adeline Sergeant, Author of “ The Story of a Penitent Soul.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“‘There is much skill in the study of the female characters and the story is attractive.’”’-— Manchester Courier. 


BOTH SIDES of the VEIL. By Richard Marsh, Author of “ The Seen and the Unseen.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** Here we have Mr. Marsh at his best.’’— Globe. “ Quite engrossing.’’— Morning Leader. ** All the stories are clever and ingenious.” —Glasg)w Herald. 


MARY HAMILTON. By Lord Ernest Hamilton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Will attract a multitade of admirers.’’— Dai/y Telegraph. 


The WOOING of SHEILA. By Grace Rhys. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


* A really fine book ; a book that deserves to live. Sheila is the sweetest heroine who has lived in a novelist’s pages for manya day, Every scene and every 
incident has the impress of truth. It is a masterly romance, and one that should be widely read and appreciated,’’—Morning Leade. 
“ A remarkable study of Irish life.”"—Jrish Times. 


The SKIRTS of HAPPY CHANCE. By H. B. Marriott Watson. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“* Holds our attention completely.”’— World. : , ‘ : 
“The hero has a freshness, cynicism, and an engaging impudence which are admirably portrayed.’’—Saturday Review. 


The STRIKING HOURS. By Eden Phillpotts, Author of “ Children of the Mist,” “Sons of the Morning,” 


&c. Crown 8vo, 6s, y . ; 
*‘ Admirable both in conception and execution, and can do nothing but add to Mr, Phillpotts’s high reputation.’’—Morning Post. 


The DEVASTATORS. By Ada Cambridge, Author of “ Path and Goal.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘The plot chosen is a powerful and suggestive one. In choice of characters the authoress borders on genuine artistic achievement.’’—Academy. 


The MILLION. By Dorothea Gerard, Author of “ The Supreme Crime,” “The Conquest of London,” &c 


Crown 8yo, 68, 


FROM the LAND of the SHAMROCK. By Jane Barlow. Crown 8vo, 6s. [August 30. 
MESSRS. METHUEN will «ni their NEW BOOK GAZETTE post free on application. 


METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street, W.C. 
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READY SEPTEMBER 3. 


A NEW BOOK by the 
BISHOP (DESIGNATE) OF DURHAM. 


THOUGHTS 


FOR THE 


SUNDAYS OF THE YEAR. 


By the Rev. HANDLE 
Bishop (Designate) of Durham. 


This book contains a brief study for each 


Y C. G. MOULE, D.D., 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Surday in the year, intended to aid the spiritual life 


Readers acquainted with Dr. Moule’s writings will know what to expect in this volume; but 
those who here for the first time come into touch witn his gracious 
personality will fina the book very helpful and stimulating to the inner 


life. 


The book contains admirable examples of tr. Moule’s clear insight into the deeper 


meanings of Scripture, and his ability to throw new and suggestive side-lights upon even the 


most familiar passages. 


Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 


A NEW BOOK by 


DR. J. AGAR BEET. 


A KEY TO 
UNLOCK TH 


E BIBLE. 


By JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D.. » 


Author of ‘‘ Commentaries 
“Brinie Keys Serres,” No, 1. 


on St. Paul’s Epistles,” \c. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


“ Professor Beet, whose place among the best exegetical writers of the day is assured, gives us here 
an excellent summary of Biblica! knowledge. He states conclusions ratner than argumente. The compass 


of his volume makes any other course impossible. 
is so sane and cautious, and withal so obviously 
deserved.’’—The Spectator. 


He has, then, to be trusted by his readera. But he 
determined to be honest, that such trust ‘is well 





Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH’S SHORT LIST. | 
HE GOOD RED EARTA. By 


Eprn Patuurorrs, 38,6d. The Times says: | 
“This is the best story he bas written.” 


[HE “CHICOT” PAPERS. By 


Keste Howaxrp. Illustrated with upwards of 
seventy of Tom Browne's orgimal eketches. Crown 
8vo, stiff paper covers, 171 pp. “ Delightfully racy 
realing.’’—Bristol Mercury. ‘‘ Bright and amusing.” 
—Outlook, **..... comic drawings are irresistible.’’— | 
Oxford Times. One Shilling. 


HE VIRGIN and the SCALES. 

By Aayes Dawson. Feap. 8vo, 212 pp. “Is 

distinctly one of the stories of the season,”’—Sheffield 

Independent. “A wholly delightful and attractive 

volume.”—Weekly Dispatch. ‘A capital book,”— 
Scotsman. One Sbilling. 


PORTING SORROWS. By Fox 
Russet, Author of ‘ From a Bachelor Uncle’s 
Diary,’’ &c. Feap. 8vo, 192 pp. One Shilling. 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1031.——-SEPTEMBER, 1901.—2s. 6d. 
PIANISTS OF THE PAST. Perasonat Recotiecrions ny THe 
tate CHARLES SALAMAN 

WITH THE PILCHARD FLEET. By STEPHEN GWYNN. 

CRICKET RECORDS. By HAMISH STUART 

THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. Cuars, VI.—VIII. 
| 
} 
| 
| 





SKINNER OF SKINNER’S HORSE. 

A RECTOR'S STORY. 

THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

ALFRED THE KING, 
BAKER. 


Br Mas, ADA BARTRICK 


OUR L.-T. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD:—Tue Pato wirnout tHe 
Dest —Lorp Roseseay’s Lassirupe —Tue Creation or 
Mr. Giapstone — Loan Cuesrerrieco’s “ Lerraas”— Tue 
Wortn's Misuxpeastaspine—His Moratity—His Pousti. | 
cat Wispom ano Presctence—Ma Caine anp nis Rivat- 
Tue Virtue or IMacination—A Svunsect or Emotion—An | 
Euverttan PLeasantry. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epixsuren axp Lonpoy 





NOW READY. 


. 
Was Alfred King of England? 
By A SAXON, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

A brief review of one of our latest text-books, 
showing the true relations of Prince Alfred both to 
the Saxon people in England and to her Roman 
invaders. 


Harrison & Sons, Publishers, 59, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


‘*The Thrush.” 
e rusn. 
Edited by MULLETT ELLIS. 

“Tae Tarvusn,’’ a Periodical for original Poetry, is 
intended to bring thoughts of beauty and the consola- 
tion of exaited ideas into the hearts of the people. 

Since its origin, on the firat day of the new Century, 
“Tue Tarose”’ bas published many beautiful Poems 
by the following writers :— 

Dr. Richard Garnett, W. E. Henley, F. Prevost 
Battersby, Keble Howard, Harold Begbie, A. P. Graves, 
Nora Hopper, Ll. Alma-Tadema, Norman Gale, C. W. 
Wynne, Dr. Gilbert Murray, John Hutchinson, Hon, 
Albinia Brodrick, Arthur Symons, N, Carruthers 
Gould, Clifton Bingham, Lady Margaret Sackville, 
Hamilton Aidé, Eagar Fawcett, Lady Gilbert, Lady 
Flore.ce Dovglas, Rev. W. J. Dawson, Rev. F. 
Bentley Greeves, Victor Plarr, Sir Wyke Bayliss, 
P.R.L., the lst Lord Lytton, and Mullett Ellis, 

In future numbers we are promised the work of 
many of the leading Poets of our day, including the 
Right Rev. Lord Hishop of De and Raphoe, Dean 
of Armagh, the Rev. Canon H. D. Rawnsley, Herbert 
M: rrah, Israel Gollancz, M.A., Wm. Canton, Edwin 
Hamilton, M.A., Justin Huntly McCarthy, Dollie 
Radford, Louise Chandler Moulton, Sir Lewis Morris, 
M.A., Frankfort Moore, and Thomas Hardy. 


“Tar Turvsn” for September contains the Ode 
of Welcome to the Trades Union Congress by Sir 
Lewis Morris, 


The Rules for a Prize Poem Competition, open to 
Subse ibers to “ Tar Turvusu,” are contained in the 
August Number. 


THE FIRST PRIZE 18 £10 
See “THE THRUSH.” 
By order at all Booksellers’, 


STERLING. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. 


By THOMAS HUGHES. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THREE NOTABLE NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s each. 


200,000 Gopnies sold 
IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ RICHARD CARVEL.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
THE CRISIS. 


ALBERT E. HANCOCK. 


HENRY BOURLAND : 
The Passing of the Cavalier. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


OWEN JOHNSON. 


ARROWS of the ALMIGHTY. 


LATEST VOLUME OF THE NEW ISSUE OF 
THE BORDER EDITION OF 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
QUENTIN DURWARD. 


With 12 Etchings. 
Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt, 6s. 


LATEST VOLUME OF THE NEW ISSUE OF 


THE WORKS OF 


MARION CRAWFORD. 
PIETRO GHISLERI. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


4 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s.—Contents for SEPTEMBER. 

PRINCESS PUCK. By the Author of “The En- 
chanter.” Chapters XV.—XVIII. 

THE MONTENEGRIN JUBILEE. By W. Micurr. 

DOWN the DANUBE in_a CANADIAN CANOE. By 
ALcERNon BLackwoop. I. 

PRIVATE PITCHER. 

THE LAND of the POPPY. 
IL. its Superstitions. 

THE PARTY SYSTEM. By B. N. Laxcpon-Daviss. 

ADMIRAL BENBOW. By W. J. Frercuer. 

OUR TITLE DEEDS in SOUTH AFRICA, 


By G. A. Leverr-Yeats 








THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Tilustrated.—Price 1s. G—taanl Subscription, post 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains— 


The First instalment of a Mew Story 
by BRET HARTE, entitled “TRENT’S 
TRUST.” 


EDMUND BURKE and the FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
Wooprow Wi son. 
THE CROWN of the CONTINENT. 
GRINNELL. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


By Gerorce Birp 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FUR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated.—Price 1s.—Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains :— 
THE OBSERVING SPORTSMAN. By Wicwor Townsenp. 


CAREERS of DANGER and DARING.—IX. The Dynamite 
Worker. By CLevecanp Morrerr. 


A BOY of a THOUSAND YEARS AGO. Serial. By 
Harrier T. Comstocs. 


THE STORY of BARNABY LEE. Serial. By Joux Besser. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & O©O., Ltp., London. 








